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PRELIMINARY   NOTE. 


The  survivors  of  the  Class  which  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1841  observed  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that 
event  on  June  23,  1891,  by  a  dinner  at  "The  Thorndike," 
in  Boston,  which  proved  to  be  so  pleasant  and  delightful  an 
occasion  as  to  elicit  the  unanimous  request  that  an  account 
of  the  aflair  be  prepared  and  printed  by  the  undersigned  ;  to 
which  should  be  added  brief  sketches  of  the  careers  of  the 
several  members  of  the  Class.  The  latter  portion  of  this 
undertaking  has  been  attended  with  much  difficulty,  because 
many  interesting  incidents  worthy  of  record  concerning  those 
members,  who  died  within  twenty  years  of  their  graduation, 
have  perished  for  want  of  proper  means  of  authentication  at 
this  late  day.  With  a  full  appreciation  of  such  difficulty, 
the  following  memoranda  are  most  lovingly  and  gratefully 
submitted  to  his  classmates  by  their  earnest  associate, 

Samuel  F.  McCleary. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1891, 


THE   ANNIVERSARY  INVITATION. 


In  the  month  of  March,  1891,  the  following  circular  was 
sent  to  the  residence  of  each  surviving  member  of  the  Class  : — 

To  THE  Members  of  the  Class  or  1841: 

On  next  Commencement  Day  (June  24, 1S91),  fifty  years  will  have 
elapsed  since,  with  full  ranks,  the  Class  graduated  at  Harvard  College. 

This  fact  is  of  such  general  interest  to  all  of  us  that  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  survivors  in  Boston  on  June  23,  next,  at  a 
place  and  time  to  be  announced  in  the  public  press,  where,  after  an 
interchange  of  greetings,  we  shall  dine  together,  and  renew  the  days 
of  "  Old  Lang  Syne." 

This  early  notice  is  sent  in  order  to  enable  you  to  arrange  any  pro- 
jected summer  excursion  so  as  to  be  in  Boston  at  that  date.  We 
hope  you  will  try  to  be  present,  in  order  that  you  may  increase  the 
enjoyment  of  your  classmates,  and  receive  from  them  a  large  share 
of  their  interest  and  sympathy. 

Out  of  the  twenty-one  survivors  at  this  date,  we  ought  to  gather  at 
our  reunion  at  least  ^(een. 

Should  you  not  he  able,  hy  any  contingency,  to  attend,  will  you 
kindly  send  to  either  of  the  undersigned  full  information  upon  the 
following  items :  — 

1.  Your  residence  and  occupation. 

2.  If  married,  the  number  of  your  children  and  grandchildren. 

3.  The  most  recent  photograph  of  yourself. 

4.  Any  other  items  which  you  think  the  Class  would  like  to  learn, 
6.    A  sentiment,  or  message,  as  your  representative,  to  be  used  at 

the  dinner. 

Fkancis  Minot,  Secretary, 

65  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  F.  McCleary,  Class  Committee, 
Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Boston,  April  2,  1891. 
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Responses  indicating  a  gi'cat  interest  in  the  affair  were  re- 
ceived from  each  survivor,  twenty-one  in  all.  Of  these, 
fourteen,  exactly  two  thirds,  signified  their  intention  to  attend 
the  reunion  and  dinner,  which  was  held  at  "TheThorndike," 
on  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-third 
day  of  June,  at  6  p.  m. 

This  reunion  of  the  members  was  a  most  interesting  occa- 
sion. Some  had  not  seen  others  of  the  Class  for  fifty  years  ; 
and  it  was  diflicult  to  trace  the  features  of  the  youths,  once 
well  known,  in  the  lineaments  of  the  old  men  thus  assembled. 

'Ryxtnames  had  not  changed,  —  and  soon  the  familiar  "  Bill," 
"John,"  and  "Henry  "of  the  elder  days  were  as  heartily 
interchanged  as  ever,  and,  as  if  touched  by  a  magic  hand, 
all  at  once  became  "  boys  "  again. 

THE  DINNER. 

A  special  menu  was  prepared  for  this  occasion,  the  first 
two  pages  of  which  were  as  follows  :  — 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 


CLASS    OF    1841 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY. 


1891. 


**  O,  si  prcBteritos  rcferat  7tiihi  Jupiter  almost 


THE    SURVIVORS. 


June  23,  1891. 


Babcock,  "William  G. 
BAC02sr,  William  B. 
Donaldson,  Samuel  C. 
Farnsworth,  Claudius  B. 
Harlow,  Edwin  A.  W. 
Harlow,  Robert  H. 
Haven,  John. 
HiGGiNSON,  Thomas  "W. 
Hoffman,  Wickham. 
Keyes,  John  S. 

Wellington, 


McCleary,  Samuel  F. 
MiNOT,  Francis. 
Otis,  Ephraim. 
Perkins,  Edward  N. 
Rollins,  Eben  W. 
Rollins,  William  H. 
Smith,  Thomas  C.  H. 
Stearns,  William  S. 
Thayer,  William  H. 
Tread  WELL,  Robert  O. 
Ambrose. 


Our  heads  with  frosted  locks  are  white, 
Our  roofs  are  thatclied  with  snow, 

But  red,  iu  chilling  winter's  spite, 
Our  hearts  and  hearthstones  glow. 

Holmes. 


All  the  surviving  members  of  the  Class  were  present  except 
Donaldson,  IToflman,  Otis,  Rollins,  E.  W.,  Smith,  Stearns, 
Treadwell,  and  Wellington,  two  of  whom  were  in  Europe 
and  one  in  California  on  this  date. 

The  table  was  set  for  fourteen  guests,  but  a  day  or  two 
before  the  23d  one  classmate,  whose  general  health  was 
unstable,  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  proposed  attendance. 

This  reduced  the  gathering  to  thirteen,  a  mj'stic  number, 
which,  however,  at  our  period  of  life,  had  no  terrors  for 
any  one. 

Fresh-cut  roses,  carnations,  ferns,  and  other  flowers 
adorned  the  table  in  its  entire  length,  while  at  the  centre 
was  placed  the  Class  wreath,  composed  of  ivy  leaves,  every 
three  of  which  were  tied  together  with  narrow  crimson 
ribbon.  These  could  be,  and  were  before  we  left  the  table, 
separately  detached  from  the  wreath,  and  were  worn  as 
houtonnieres.  The  three  leaves  signified  the  present,  the 
absent,  and  the  dead  united  in  the  Harvard  tie  of  affection- 
ate interest. 

These  were  also  worn  the  next  day  (Commencement),  at 
Cambridge,  and  attracted  much  notice  in  the  procession. 

Samuel  F.  McCleary,  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
Class  Committee,  presided  at  the  dinner. 

Before  sitting  down,  the  members  of  the  Class  were  called 
upon  by  the  Chair  to  recognize  that  divine  mercy  which 
had  spared  their  lives  to  this  hour,  and  to  partake  of  the 
bounty  before  them  with  hearts  filled  with  gratitude  to  their 
Heavenly  Father  for  all  the  blessings,  comforts,  and  honors 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them  hitherto. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  Chair  addressed  his  classmates,  as 
follows  :  — 
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Dear  Classmates,  —  For  the  last  year  or  two,  in  proportion  to 
my  chances  of  living  to  see  this  day,  I  have  looked  forward  to  this 
moment  with  the  greatest  interest,  and,  as  I  am  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  Class  Committee,  it  is  my  duty  as  well  as  my  pleasure  to  greet 
you  all  with  a  classmate's  cordial  welcome. 

Since  we  first  assembled  at  Cambridge,  fifty-four  years  ago,  with 
anxious  and  troubled  hearts,  to  be  examined  for  entrance  to  the  col- 
lege, more  than  one  half  of  our  members  have  passed  beyond  our 
view,  but  not  beyond  our  memories.  Of  the  forty-six  members  of 
the  Class,  twenty-one  now  survive,  a  larger  percentage  than  usual; 
and  out  of  the  twenty-one  we  have  gathered  here  to-day  thirteen 
septuagenarians. 

At  our  last  meeting,  ten  years  ago,  there  were  thirty-two  members 
living,  and  I  ventured  then  to  prophesy  that  to-day  full  fifty  per  cent 
of  that  number  would  have  passed  away.  We  have  lost  eleven,  not  so 
many  as  I  feared,  but  nevertheless  a  heavy  loss  in  reputation  and  char- 
acter; among  these  were  Harkis,  Duraxt,  Eevere,  Woodward, 
Stearns,  1st,  and  Parker.  In  this  counection,  I  am  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  "  Vision  of  Mirza,"  so  admirably  conceived  by  Addison, 
in  which,  you  will  remember,  there  flows  the  rapid  current  of  Eternity, 
over  which  is  spanned  the  Bridge  of  Life  with  its  threescore  and  ten 
whole  arches,  to  which  are  added  a  few  more  in  partial  or  complete 
decay.  A  thick  mist  envelops  either  end  of  this  bridge,  which  is 
crowded  on  the  one  hand  with  a  dense  throng,  many  of  whom  in  their 
passage  onward  fall  through  pitfalls  into  the  rapid  stream  below, 
while  a  comparative  few  reach  the  broken  arches,  soon  to  perish 
themselves.  AVe  stand  to-day,  a  little  handful,  on  the  last  of  the 
completed  arches  of  our  lives;  our  passage  onward  from  this  point  is 
most  critical.  Yet  one  of  us  is  destined  to  outlive  his  fellows,  and 
perhaps  may  become  some  day  the  oldest  living  graduate.  If  he  be 
here  to-day,  may  he  then  look  back  to  this  reunion  as  one  of  the 
brightest  in  his  experience  !  We  will  pledge  to  him  to-day,  in 
advance,  our  congratulations  and  best  wishes.  It  will  be  his  privi- 
lege to  drink  the  Class  wine  to  our  memories. 

The  record  of  the  Class  is  now  made  up,  and  it  is  a  fairly  creditable 
one.  Before  the  recent  reformed  style  of  printing  the  quinquennial 
catalogue  was  adopted,  our  Class  had  more  names  printed  in  small 
caps.,  as  indicative  of  special  honors,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
its  members,  than  any  other  class  exhibited  in  the  present  century. 

While  weak  in  its  proportion  of  the  clerg}^,  it  was  particularly  strong 
in  its  law,  and  next  in  its  medical  departments.  It  furnished  two 
ministers  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  courts, —  two  Supreme  Court 
judges;  it  gave  two  professors  and  three  overseers  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege; it  furnished  five  officers  to  the  Federal  army  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  it  has  given  to  literature  one  of  the  most  brilliant  essayists 
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of  the  age.  There  are  other  members  who  have  not  been  prominent 
in  a  public  way,  but  who  have  been  diligent  and  faithful  in  their 
several  callings,  and  have  rendered  beneficent  service  to  their  fellow- 
men. 

You  all  know  that  the  first  class  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1642.  Had  there  been  classes  graduated  in  the  first  five  years  after 
that  date,  which  stood  without  any  representation  in  the  catalogue, 
our  Class  would  have  been  the  200th. 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  it  is  proper  to  recognize  on  this  day  that 
we  represented  at  our  graduation  the  completion  of  the  200th  bacca- 
laureate year,  and  I  offer,  therefore,  as  an  appropriate  sentiment,  the 
following  tribute  to  the  college  :  — 

Our  Alma  Mater, 

Hagna  stat  integer  annorum:  "She  stands  to-day  magnificent  in 
the  prime  of  life." 

After  this  sentiment  had  been  drunk,  each  member  ^resen^ 
being  called  upon,  recited  briefly  his  experience  in  life  since 
leavino-  collec;e. 

The  Chair  then  spoke  about  the  career  and  welfare  of  each 
of  the  absent  members,  from  many  of  whom  letters  were 
received  and  read. 

And  next  the  Chair  alluded  in  appropriate  phrase  to  such 
as  had  died  within  the  last  decade,  of  most  of  whom  he  had 
obtained,  and  exhibited,  their  last  photographs,  which  added 
a  great  interest  to  his  statements. 

The  remarks  of  the  several  speakers  at  the  dinner  con- 
tained repeated  references  to  old  college  men  and  stories, 
which  revived  vividly  the  ancient  days  and  excited  intense 
interest.  Want  of  space  forbids  their  repetition  here,  as 
well  as  the  recitals  of  what  the  several  speakers  had  accom- 
plished since  leaving  college.  The  facts  touching  the  career 
of  each  man  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  hereto 
appended.  All  the  speakers  evinced  a  gratifying  interest  in 
each  other,  and  proved  beyond  question  that  the  true, 
genuine  class-feeling  becomes  intensified  with  the  advancing 
years. 
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Judge  John  S.  Keyes,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
related  the  following  incidents,  which  ought  to  be  preserved, 
and  are  here  inserted  :  — 

"  Having  been  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  in  1849, 1 
became  ex  officio  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  that  capacity 
I  attended  the  May  exhibition  of  that  year.  As  I  was,  to  my  surprise 
the  ouly  overseer  present,  I  heard  the  reports  of  the  several  profes- 
sors, and  listened  to  the  declamations  in  the  chapel,  and  at  the  dinner 
was  about  to  respond  for  the  Commonwealth,  Avhen  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  Attorney-General  Austin  relieved  me  of  further  responsi- 
bility. This  was  a  tight  spot  for  a  modest  graduate  of  only  eight 
years. 

In  1857,  as  sheriff  of  Middlesex  County,  I  presided  at  a  jury  trial 
for  land  damages  at  Cambridge,  and  had  ordered  a  dinner  to  be  served 
at  noon  for  the  jury,  counsel,  etc.,  at  the  Brattle  House.  The  day  of 
the  trial  happened  to  occur  upon  the  one  assigned  for  the  fall  exhibi- 
tion at  the  college.  Accordingly,  at  the  noon  recess,  the  sheriff,  jury, 
counsel,  etc.,  repaired  to  the  Brattle  House  for  dinner,  only  to  learn, 
however,  that  by  some  order  the  dinner  had  been  put  off  for  an  hour. 
Demanding  that  the  utmost  expedition  be  exerted  in  the  premises,  I 
proceeded  with  the  jury  again  to  the  Brattle  House,  where  we  were 
seated  at  an  elaborately  prepared  repast.  The  hungry  farmers,  having 
rapidly  disposed  of  the  several  courses  of  soup,  fish,  roasts,  etc.,  were 
disturbed  when  the  game  came  on,  by  an  evident  confusion  and 
consultation  among  the  waiters,  while  sundry  long-visaged  faces  of 
officers  of  the  college  appeared  at  the  doors.  The  jury  having  fully 
finished  their  repast,  I  met  the  president  and  corporation  of  the  col- 
lege in  the  entry,  who  exclaimed  in  one  voice,  '  Mr.  Sheriff,  you  and 
your  fellows  have  eaten  our  dinner! '  And  so  it  proved,  as  the  caterer, 
receiving  an  order  for  a  dinner  an  hour  later  than  the  jury's  dinner, 
supposed  that  there  was  only  one  and  the  same  to  be  provided.  The 
fact  of  a  common  sheriff's  jury  eating  the  elaborate  dinner  of  the 
College  Corporation  was  too  good  a  joke  to  be  kept  within  the  college 
walls,  so  it  got  finally  into  the  papers,  and  raised  a  laugh  upon  the 
college  through  the  State  and  country." 

Col.  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  when  called  on,  read  the 
following  original  verses  depicting  the  appearance  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  members  of  the  Class  when  assembled  in  1837, 
on  the  steps  of  University  Hall,  awaiting  its  opening  for 
their  preliminary  examinations.  Many  of  the  allusions  in 
the  verses  can  be  appreciated  only  by  the  "knowing  ones  "  ;  — 
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ON  THE   STEPS  OF  THE  HALL. 

llNiVERaiTY  Hall,  Aug.  28,  1837.* 
Inscribed  to  the  Class  of  1841,  June  23,  1891. 


On  the  steps  of  the  Hall,  in  a  year  passed  away, 
Some  twoscore  sub-freshmen  were  gathered  one  day; 
Each  waiting  the  stern  old  examiners'  call, 
They  stood,  fearing  their  fates,  on  the  steps  of  the  Hall. 

Mathematical  Babcock,  from  Sophomore  ranks; 
Frank  Eotch  and  Frank  Minot,  each  frankest  of  Franks; 
The  two  steady  Harlows,  as  like  as  two  peas; 
And  EoUinses,  different  as  far-away  seas. 

There  "  Six-Foot  McCleary  "  sprang  round  like  a  boy, 
And  Woodward's  warm  heart  hailed  each  classmate  with  joy. 
There  was  Sprague,  with  strong  figure  and  vehement  will, 
Not  haunted  as  yet  by  the  ghost  of  Tom  Hill. 

There  was  Simmons,  grave-faced  and  o'ertlowing  with  fun; 
And  Jackson,  his  twin  and  our  trustiest  one,  — 
He  dreamed  not,  nor  we,  how  his  fate  would  befall, 
As  we  stood  that  bright  morn  on  the  steps  of  the  Hall. 

There  was  Smith  we  called  "  Captain,"  a  soul  without  fear. 
With  Potomac  campaigns  for  his  coming  career; 
And  Durant,  who,  outdoing  us  all  at  the  goal. 
Left  a  convent  of  maidens  to  pray  for  his  soul. 

There  were  Browns,  there  were  Stones,  there  was  more  than  one 

Stearns; 
And  Farnsworth,  whose  face  wore  a  likeness  to  Burns. 
There  was  Sedgwick  the  brilliant  and  Hoffman  the  wise; 
And  those  oddly  matched  room-mates,  "  My  Otis  "  and  Keyes. 

Then  came  our  "  tall  Admiral,"  Harris  the  straight, 
For  a  future  chief-justiceship  lying  in  wait; 
Little  Eice;  and  the  erudite  Treadwell,  then  young. 
Who  now  teaches  Italians  their  ancestors'  tongue. 


*  A  careful  perusal  of  the  sketches  ot  the  Class,  hereto  appended,  will  show  that  the  accom- 
pliehed  writer  has  taken  a  poet's  license  in  a  verse  or  two,  inasmuch  as  some  members  did 
not  enter  the  Class  until  the  Sophomore  year.    S.  F.  M. 
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There  was  Orne,  with  his  curls  and  his  head  held  at  hay; 
And  Perkins  the  youthful,  still  youthful  to-day; 
And  Haven  and  Higginson,  schoolmates  before; 
And  Cuthbert  and  "  Titz,"  by  that  closely  barred  door. 

There  was  Donaldson  too,  with  his  nose  in  a  book; 
And  Baltimore  Partridge,  who  afterward  took 
The  side  of  the  Union;  and  patriot  Eevere; 
And  Bacon,  since  famed  as  our  sole  financier. 

There  was  Wellington  good,  so  redundant  in  pelf 
That  for  room-mate  he  claimed  a  whole  Hall  for  himself; 
And  Pifield  and  Willard,  both  partly  fledged  then; 
And  Patriarch  Warren,  the  gravest  of  men. 

One  classmate  there  was  for  whom  Nature  in  glee 
Made  her  Hay  in  the  sunshine,  and  softly  laughed  she; 
For  she  rhymed  on  his  name,  and  left  two  in  the  lurch, 
Sending  Hay  to  a  farm,  sending  Pray  to  the  Church. 

There  was  Thayer,  too,  among  us,  his  life  just  begun, 
Unknowing  the  fame  of  the  artist,  his  son; 
Parks,  Kussell,  and  Tuckerman,  Thomas,  and  Reed, 
Who  tried  college  a  while,  but  were  doomed  to  secede. 

Some  gathered  not  then  whom  we  afterwards  knew 
As  the  pride  of  our  number,  the  best  of  our  crew, 
Who  entered  behind  us,  but  soon  made  their  mark, 
And  headed  our  rank-list,  like  Parker  and  Clarke. 

But  the  doorway  springs  open;  they  press  to  go  in. 
Their  school-days  are  ended;  their  life  must  begin. 
All  the  years  that  shall  come  take  their  tone  from  the  day 
When  the  old  college-bell  tolled  their  childhood  away. 

Years  have  passed,  and  the  things  we  have  known  or  have  done 

Compared  with  that  day's  are  as  fifty  to  one; 

But  we  stood  as  one  Class  on  the  steps  of  the  Hall, 

And  the  honors  of  one  are  the  honors  of  all. 

What  is  life  but  a  learning  of  lessons,  at  best? 
Our  marks  are  passed  in,  and  we  go  to  our  rest; 
We  are  up  for  promotion;  we  wait  for  the  call 
That  shall  open  the  doors  of  a  mightier  Hall. 

The  several  "  points "  in  the  above  poem  were  readily 
recognized  and  enjoyed,  and  the  author  sat  down  in  the 
midst  of  rapturous  applause. 
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LETTEKS  FROM  ABSENT  MEMBERS. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  received  from 
members  too  distant  or  too  unwell  to  join  in  the  fes- 
tivities :  — 

Mercantile  Library,  Baltimore,  May  25, 1891. 

Unless  something  unexpected  should  occur,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  be  in  Boston  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  Class  meet- 
ing. I  should  be  proud  and  happy  to  dine  with  you  on  that  last  day 
of  possible  reunion.  It  grieves  me  that  I  can  not.  The  programme 
is  a  very  inviting  one.  I  send  my  photograph  and  my  best  regards  to 
all  the  Class,  together  with  this  sentiment :  — 

To  the  memory  of  Edward  Hammond  Clarke,  the  great 
physician,  the  true  friend,  and  the  noble  man. 

S.  C.  Donaldson. 

The   foregoing   sentiment  was  drunk    in    silence    by  the 

Class. 

NoRWELL,  May  2,  1891. 

Fugit  inter ea^  fugit  irreparahile  tempiis  —  time  rolls  on  and 

bears  our  lives  away.  I  shall  be  seventy-two  years  old  at  the  time  of 
your  reunion  in  June,  and,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  I  begin  to  feel 
some  of  the  infirmities  natural  to  my  time  of  life,  though  had  I  my 
youth  and  strength  I  should  be  glad  to  accept  your  kind  invita- 
tion. .  .  .  Please  say  to  my  classmates,  "Aue  ef  yaZe,  amid."  '■'•Eheu! 
ultimun  tempus  quod  nosfato  alloquor.''^ 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ephraim  Otis. 

The  Hon.  Wickham  Hoffman,  having  previously  written 
from  Europe  expressing  his  warm  interest  in  the  reunion, 
and  his  deep  regret  at  being  necessarily  absent  therefrom, 
sent,  on  the  day  of  the  dinner,  the  following  cablegram  :  — 

Aix-les-Bains,  France,  June  23, 1891. 

To  the  memory  of  our  first  scholar  —  Parker. 

Hoffman. 

This  sentiment  was  also  drunk  by  the  Class  standing  and 
in  silence. 
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Bologna,  Italy,  June  3,  1891. 

The  Class  meeting  to  celebrate  our  having  survived  gradua- 
tion half  a  century  will  be  an  interesting  and  solemn  occasion.  Could 
I  be  on  that  side  it  would  gratily  me  to  behold  again  those  familiar 
faces,  and  to  listen  to  their  experiences,  but  just  now  duty  requires 
my  presence  in  this  language  school,  rendered  the  more  necessary  by 
my  late  absence  for  over  a  year.  Please  express  this  feeling  to  my 
assembled  classmates  with  my  prayer  that  their  lives  may  be  continued 
in  health  and  prosperity,  and  that  the  inevitable  "  *  "  be  kept  at  bay  till 
the  very  latest  moment.  I  send  my  latest  photograph.  ..."  Quid 
honum,  felix,  faustum  sit;  et,  si  vales,  valeo  ecquidem  ego.'''' 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  O.  Treadwell. 

170  West  59th  Street, 

New  York,  June  14, 1891. 

My  Dear  McCleary,  —  Your  letter  and  circular  gladly  received. 
It  would  afford  me  intense  pleasure  to  join  my  classmates  on  the  23d 
and  24th  instant,  but  though  for  the  last  fortnight  I  have  enjoyed 
reasonably  good  health,  yet  I  have  been  confined  to  the  house  in 
charge  of  a  physician  for  six  weeks,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  join  in  the 
reunion. 

I  send  my  photograph  and  the  following  sentiment:  — 

To  my  Classmates  of  1841,  —  May  we  ever  retain  our  love  for  each 
other,  for  our  Alma  Mater,  for  truth  and  unyielding  purit}'^  of  char- 
acter. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Ambrose  Wellington. 

The  Chair  stated  that  one   distino-uished  member  of  the 

Class  was  lying  very  ill  at  his  home  in  NordhofF,  Cal.,  with 

an  incurable  malady,  vrhich  rendered  him  helpless  in  hand 

and  foot,  and  has  therefore  confined  him  to  his  couch.     He 

then  read  the  followins;  extract  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  Thomas 

C.  H.  Smith  :  — 

Nordoff,  Cal.,  March  29, 1891. 

My  Dear  McCleary, 1  will  now  say  to  you,  as  you  and  I 

have  something  of  a  tie,  in  that  our  friendship  with  Parker  remained 
active  as  long  as  he  lived,  that  I  wished  to  be  at  the  supper  so  as  to 
be  able  to  say  something  of  Parker,  but  I  could  now  neither  speak  it 
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nor  write  it.  And  it  would  have  been  of  great  interest  to  me  to  meet 
our  classmates,  because  my  interest  in  them,  each  and  all,  has  never 
flagged,  and  I  have  been  clansman  true,  never  neglectful  to  maintain 
the  reputation  of  any  of  them.  I  hope  it  may  be  a  true  reunion  and 
draw  the  tie  closer. 

Yours  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

T.  C.  H.  Smith. 

After  some  complimentary  remarks  upon  our  classmate 
Smith,  the  following  expression  of  our  sympathy  in  his  en- 
forced seclusion  was  drawn  up  and  was  transmitted  to  him 
by  the  Chairman. 

"  The  Class  of  1841,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
their  graduation,  remembering  with  deep  interest  their  distant  mem- 
ber, Thomas  C.  H.  Smith,  of  California,  are  pained  to  learn  the  se- 
vere affliction  which  has  visited  him,  and  they  desire  to  express  to 
him  not  only  their  heartfelt  sympathy,  but  also  their  fervent  hope 
that  his  remaining  days  may  be  serene  and  comfortable,  and  be 
crowned  at  last  with  gentleness  and  peace." 

The  Chair  announced  to  the  members  that  classmate 
"William  S.  Stearns,  of  Salem,  who  was  not  present,  had 
authorized  him  to  state  in  his  behalf  that  he  claimed  the 
privilege  of  bearing  the  expense  of  the  present  entertain- 
ment. Mr.  Stearns  desired  the  Chair  particularly  to  say  that, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  hitherto  contributed  but  little  to  the 
several  charities  of  the  Class,  he  desired  to  tender  to  them 
the  dinner  of  to-day,  with  the  assurance  of  his  great  interest 
in  the  continued  welfare  of  each  member. 

This  statement  was  received  with  unexpected  interest,  and 
thereupon  it  was 

Besolved,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Class  of  1841  be  conveyed 
to  their  esteemed  classmate,  William  S.  Stearns,  who  so  generously 
provided  to-day's  entertainment,  which  will  indissolubly  connect  his 
name  with  their  semi-centennial  anniversary,  and  they  desire  to  ex- 
press to  him  their  sincere  wishes  that  abundant  health  and  happiness 
may  accompany  his  future  days. 
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The  Chair  then  produced  copies  of  the  Class  Song,  which 
was  written  by  Brother  Farnsworth  for  the  Class  supper, 
July  15,  1841,  and  he  read  the  two  following  verses,  which 
seemed  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion,  and  suggested 
that  they  be  sung  once  more  :  — 

Where'er  we  go,  through  weal  or  woe. 

This  tie  no  fate  can  part; 
When  hand  in  hand  no  more  we  stand, 

We  '11  still  be  joined  in  heart: 

CHORUS. 

We  '11  still,  as  now,  be  joined  in  heart. 

We  '11  still  be  joined  in  heart; 
When  hand  in  hand  no  more  we  stand. 

We  '11  still  be  joined  in  heart! 

The  moments  dear  we  number  here, 

With  pleasure  flowing  o'er. 
May  be  our  last  together  passed, 

Then  value  them  the  more: 

CHORUS. 

Then  value  their  delight  the  more. 

Then  value  them  the  more: 
May  be  our  last  together  passed, 

Then  value  them  the  more. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
evening,  the  Class  wreath  was  broken  into  fragments,  each 
member  taking  a  spray  for  preservation,  to  be  worn  the  next 
day  (Commencement),  at  Cambridge.  On  the  next  day 
(Commencement)  twelve  members  of  the  class  assembled, 
by  invitation  of  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  at  the  Colonial  club- 
house, on  Quincy  Street,  where  they  were  successfully  pho- 
tographed in  a  group,  copies  of  which,  by  the  generosity  of 
a  participant,  were  sent  to  every  surviving  member.  The 
Class  then  joined  the  usual  procession,  and  dined  together  at 
Memorial  Hall ;  and  thus  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
graduation  of  the  Class  of  1841  came  to  an  end. 
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20.     Babcock.  —  Seventh  line,  insert  Lambert  and  Slade's  vice  his 
father's. 
Twenty-sixth  line,  insert  Clara  M.  vice  Clarissa  M. 

28.    DuRANT.  —  Eighth  line,  insert  summum  vice  summun. 

30.     Farnsworth.  —  Seventh  line,  insert  Horace  vice  Homer. 

39.  Hay.  —  Last  line,  insert  one  hundred  years  vice  ninety-eight 
years. 

43.  Hoffman.  —  At  bottom  of  page,  after  "  he  entered,"  insert, 
the  store  of  his  uncle,  L.  M.  Hoffman,  the  celebrated  auc- 
tioneer in  New  York  City;  but  after  his  marriage  in  1844  he 
engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  etc. 

47.     Keyes.  —  In  the  parenthesis  insert  Minot  vice  Haven. 

49.     Minot.  —  Insert  12th  for  13th,  and  Louisa  for  Lucy. 

59.  Perkins.  —  Insert  after  "  charities,"  His  grandfather,  James 

Perkins,  who  died  in  1822,  founded  the  Perkins  Professorship 
of  Mathematics  at  Harvard  College,  and  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Boston  Athenseum.  His  uncle.  Col.  Thomas 
H.  Perkins,  founded  and  richly  endowed  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  at  Boston.  His  younger  brother,  Charles 
Callahan  Perkins  (H.  U.,  1843),  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  culture  of  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

60.  At  end  of  twentieth  line  insert,  Perkins  married,  June  1,  1846, 

Mary  Spring,  daughter  of  Marshall  Spring,  of  Watertown, 
Mass.,  and  Eliza  Willing,  of  Philadelphia.  She  died  Jan.?l, 
1882. 

62.     Revere.  —  Fourth  line,  insert  Hon.  vice  Dr. 

Fifth  line,  insert  1775   vice  1812,  and  add  Lieut. -Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  1802-1807. 

67.  Rollins.  —  Twenty-fourth  line,  insert,  He  served  with  great 
credit  for  nine  years  upon  the  School  Committee  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

83.  Sprague.  —  End  of  eleventh  line,  insert,  Sprague  died  of  con- 

sumption, at  Boston,  on  June  22,  1869. 
Stearns.  —  After  the  words,  "  Albany,  K.  Y.,"  insert.  He  was 
also,  for  two  or  three  years,  at  the  head  of  the  Robinson 
Female  Seminary,  at  Exeter,  N.  H. 

84.  First  line,  insert  Nashville  vice  Tennessee. 

87.  Thayer.  —  At  end  of  twenty-seventh  line,  after  "  profession," 
insert,  at  12  Essex  Street,  Boston,  and  .became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Boylston  Medical  Society.  After  serving 
for  three  years  as  admitting  physician  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  he  removed  to  Keene,  N.  H.,  etc. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  following  sketches  great  care  has  been 
taken  with  names  and  dates,  which  are  believed  to  be  absolutely 
correct,  for  they  have  been  derived  from  original  and  authentic 
sources. 

For  comments,  incidents,  estimates,  and  opinions,  except  where 
indicated  in  foot-notes  or  over  well  known  initials,  the  compiler  is 
alone  responsible,  as  neither  copy  nor  proof  has  been  exhibited  to 
any  individual. 

"  Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui." 

Many  incidents  which  would  have  been  prudently  omitted  in  a 
publication  intended  for  the  general  public  are  inserted  in  these 
recitals,  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  eyes  of  his  classmates 
exclusively.  But  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  add  some  interest  to 
the  general  narratives,  and  will  revive  agreeable  recollections  of 
the  old  college  days.  S.  F.  M. 


Thomas  Coffin  Amort,  son  of  Col.  Thomas  C.  and  Esther 
(Sargent)  Amory,  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1823.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Latin  School  in  Boston, 
whence  he  went  to  a  private  school,  and  thence  to  college,  enter- 
ing the  class  of  1841  in  its  Sophomore  year.  His  course  in  college 
was  fairly  good,  but  being  of  a  sensitive  disposition,  he  became 
discouraged,  and  consequently  made  little  effort  to  win  success. 
For  this  his  physical  health  was  largely  responsible.  After  grad- 
uation he  entered  the  law  office  of  Sohier  &  Welch  for  a  while,  and 
subsequently  opened  an  oflSce  on  his  own  account,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  Oct.  28,  1844,  but  the  insidious  disease 
which  finally  terminated  his  life  forbade  any  close  application  to 
his  work.  He  was  a  genial  and  companionable  man,  and  was 
much  attached  to  his  classmates,  who  elected  him  Class  Secretary, 
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during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Minot  in  Europe.  After  a  lingering 
illness  at  Boston,  he  died  at  the  Astor  House,  New  York,  on  Jan. 
10,  1848,  while  on  his  way  to  Charleston,  by  sea,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  The  ship  in  which  his  passage  was  engaged  sailed 
the  day  after  his  death. 

William  Gdstavus  Babcock,  son  of  Samuel  H.  Babcock,  a 
Boston  merchant,  and  Eliza  Brazer,  daughter  of  John  Brazer,  also 
of  Boston,  was  born  at  Milton,  Mass.,  on  June  1,  1820.  He 
attended  the  town  school  at  Milton,  and  when  nine  years  old  the 
family  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  attended  the  Fort  Hill  School 
and  the  English  High  School.  After  three  months'  experience  in 
his  father's  dry-goods  store,  he  prepared  himself  for  college,  and 
entered  Harvard  at  seventeen  years  of  age. 

He  was  diligent  and  attentive  in  his  studies,  taking  an  excep- 
tionally high  rank  in  mathematics,  and  he  graduated  among  the 
ten  highest  scholars,  having  assigned  to  him  as  a  "  part "  on  Com- 
mencement Day  "a  dissertation,"  subject,  "William  Penn." 
He  received  a  Detur  in  his  Sophomore  year,  and  being  numbered 
among  the  first  sixteen  scholars  of  the  class,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society.  He  next  entered  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School,  where  he  graduated  in  1844.  He  then  applied  him- 
self assiduously  to  his  chosen  profession,  first  as  a  minister  at 
large  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  afterwards,  by  successive  settle- 
ments, as  pastor  in  Unitarian  churches  in  Lunenburg,  Harvard, 
South  Natick,  and  Scituate. 

From  18fi5,  for  a  period  of  nearly  twentj^-five  years,  he  presided 
over  the  Warren  Street  and  the  Appleton  Street  chapels,  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  succeeding  in  the  former  position  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Barnard  (H.  U.,  1828).  He  married,  on  May  27,  1847,  Clarissa 
L.,  daughter  of  Joshua  B.  Clapp,  of  Boston,  and  has  had  six 
children,  among  whom  was  a  daughter,  Clarissa  M.,  who  entered 
in  1870  the  H.  U.  Divinity  School,  and  passed  the  requisite  exam- 
ination for  a  degree,  which  could  not  then  be  awarded  to  a  woman. 
She  married  Rev.  Herman  Bisbee,  a  Universalist  minister,  and  at 
his  death  she  established  and  opened  a  school  for  "Ethical  Cul- 
ture" in  Boston.  In  the  conduct  of  this  school  her  father,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  is  also  associated,  the  affliction  of  total 
deafness  having  compelled  him  for  many  years  to  abandon  all  pul- 
pit ministrations.  In  politics  and  religion  he  was  always  a  sturdy 
reformer,    which  accounts   in   a   great   measure   for   his   various 
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changes  from  pulpit  to  pulpit,  for  he  was  a  ready  and  earnest  sym- 
pathizer with  Phillips  and  Theo.  Parker.  "  Although,"  he  says, 
"  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  be  prominent  in  public  affairs,  beyond 
holding  the  position  of  school  committee  in  sundi-y  towns,  1  have 
had  a  happy  life,  a  good  home,  uniform  good  health,  and  a  warm 
pastoral  relation  with  over  a  thousand  people  in  the  humble  walks 
of  life.  I  have  alwa3's  been  more  interested  in  the  character,  con- 
duct, and  condition  of  mankind  than  in  literature  or  art.  How  to 
make  this  world  better  and  happier  has  been  my  leading  motive, 
transcending  all  denominational  questions."  Rev.  Mr.  Babcock 
has  always  exhibited  a  genuine  interest  in  his  class,  and  his  atten- 
dance at  its  reunions  was  very  constant.  He  now  resides  on  Clark- 
son  Street,  Doi  Chester,  Mass. 

William  Benjamfn  Bacon,  son  of  Daniel  Carpenter  Bacon,  an 
eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  and  of  Desire  Taylor  Gorham, 
daughter  of  Edward  Gorham,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Boston,  on  Feb. 
15,  1823.  After  attending  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  he  was 
fitted  for  college  by  Frederick  Fercival  Leverett  (H.  U.,  1821),  and 
at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  He  enjoyed  the  acquaintances  made 
at  college  more  than  his  exercises  ;  in  fact,  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
student.  Eminently  practical  in  his  ideas,  he  cared  not  for  theories 
or  for  the  philosophy  of  things.  He  studied  men  and  affairs  as 
he  found  them  right  about  him,  and  he  cared  not  to  waste  time 
in  speculations  or  in  moralizing.  Experientia  docet  was  his 
maxim.  Although  his  standing  was  among  the  lowest  in  the 
class,  he  managed  to  get  through  college,  and  to  secure  his  degrees 
of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  in  course,  the  latter  not  requiring  any  exam- 
ination in  those  days.  After  graduation,  he  went  at  once  into  his 
fathers  counting-room  for  a  year,  when  he  went  on  business  in 
1842  to  Calcutta,  aud  again  in  1843.  He  then  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile affairs  on  his  own  account  until  i860,  when  he  became  the 
agent  for  New  England  of  the  gi'eat  firm  of  Baring  Bros.  &  Co., 
of  London,  a  position  which  he  held  for  ten  years.  He  was  a 
-  man  of  excellent  judgment  and  capacity.  AVhether  on  the  foot- 
ball grounds  or  in  the  exciting  fields  of  finance  he  was  always  a 
cool-headed  and  careful  man.  He  had  excellent  staying  powers 
when  he  felt  he  was  right.  Eminently  conservative,  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  trustworthy  man  in  all  phases  of  finance  ; 
and  thus  he  became  the  manager  or  trustee  of  some  very  large 
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properties  in  Boston,  being  ultimately,  as  stated  above,  the  agent 
of  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  This  was  Bacon's  proper  sphere.  He  was 
no  theorist,  but  a  sound,  practical  business  man,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  has  achieved  a  deserved  success.  He  married,  Sept. 
24,  1845,  his  first  wife,  Eleanor  Gassett,  daughter  of  Henry 
Gassett,  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  After  the 
death  of  this  wife,  on  March  11,  1849,  he  married,  Dec.  13,  1854, 
Emily  Crosby  Low,  daughter  of  Francis  Low,  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sous,  one  of  whom,  Robert,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1880,  and  is  engaged  as  partner  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness with  E.  Rollins  Morse  &  Co.,  State  Street,  Boston.  This 
son  was  elected  in  1889  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College  for  five 
years.  Bacon  resides  at  his  elegant  estate  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

James  Blodgett  was  born  at  Westford,  Mass.,  of  very  humble 
)arentage,  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1812.  The  '■'■  res  ar.gusta 
lomi  "  compelled  the  early  transfer  of  his  charge  to  a  grandmother, 
,vith  whom  he  remained  until  he  was  eight  years  of  age.  He  then 
went  to  reside  with  Rev.  John  Abbot  (H.  U.,  1798),  of  Westford. 
While  there,  aided  by  the  books  found  in  Mr.  Abbot's  library,  he 
studied  Greek  ;  thence  he  entered  a  store  in  Boston,  but  soon  left 
this  occupation  for  that  of  a  farmer's  hand  at  "Winter  Hill,  Somer- 
ville,  where  he  worked  by  da}-  and  toiled  in  study  by  night.  In 
some  way  his  peculiar  case  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Hon.  Jona- 
than Phillips,  of  Boston,  and  he,  finding  that  the  farmer's 
apprentice  had  natural  talent,  and  a  taste  for  classical  literature, 
offered  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  Blodgett's  tuition  under  some 
competent  teacher,  in  order  that  he  might  go  to  college.  Blodgett 
would  not  allow  his  benefactor  to  sustaiu  the  whole  expense  of  his 
education,  but  only  so  much  thereof  as  the  proceeds  of  his  teach- 
ing in  the  South  District  School  of  Lexington,  whither  he  had 
been  called,  might  render  necessary.  It  was  thus  that  he  entered 
Harvard  College. 

He  joined  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  August, 
1839,  being  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  thus  becoming  the  old- 
est member  of  the  class.  As  his  means  were  limited,  he  was  aided 
by  beneficiary  funds,  b\'  teaching  and  monitorships,  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  to  take  him  through  college.  He 
was  very  attentive   to   all   the  exercises  required  of  him,  and  he 
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applied  himself  assiduously  to  his  studies,  regardless  of  his  health. 
While  on  good  terms  with  all  his  classmates,  he  spent  no  time  in 
sociabilit}'  or  general  intercourse.  He  graduated  with  high  rank, 
being  fourth  in  the  class,  having  at  Commencement  a  dissertation 
on  "  Mental  Epidemics."  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  society.  Immediately  upon  graduation  he  entered 
an  advanced  class  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  whence  he 
graduated  in  1843  ;  and  he  was  settled  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  on  Jan.  17,  1844.  Having 
been  comfortably  installed  in  his  parish,  he  married,  on  June  4, 
1844,  Abigail  Wellington,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Hepsibah  (Hast- 
ings) Wellington,  of  Lexington,  Mass.  But  soon  the  exacting 
duties  of  the  parish  began  to  tell  severely  upon  his  constitution, 
already  strained  by  his  unremitting  attention  to  his  studies  at 
Cambridge,  and  he  broke  down  with  consumption.  The  saddest 
portion  of  his  brief  history  remains  to  be  told.  After  lingering  a 
while  at  Deerfield,  with  no  hope  of  ultimate  recover}',  he  returned 
with  his  recently  married  wife  to  Lexington,  where  he  died,  Aug. 
18,  1815,  and  was  buried  at  Mt.  Auburn.  In  two  months  there- 
after, his  devoted  wife  died  (Oct.  13,  1845),  of  consumption,  and 
was  laid  by  his  side.  They  had  no  children.  This  is  a  sad  page 
in  our  annals.  It  is  a  comfort,  however,  to  know  that  a  portion 
of  the  Class  Fund  was  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  his  physical 
distress. 

William  Horatio  Brown,  son  of  William  and  Martha 
(Farrar)  Brown,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  December,  1820.  After  completing  his  classical  studies  at 
a  private  preparatory  school  in  Cambridge,  he  entered  college 
with  more  than  a  fair  standing.  Residing  at  his  father's  home,  on 
Main  Street,  near  the  College,  he  did  not  participate  so  largely  and 
fully  in  college  life  as  did  his  classmates,  who  lived  in  the  historic 
quadrangle.  What  he  lost  for  want  of  kindly  and  genial  compan- 
ionship he  gained  doubtless  in  the  comforts  of  his  own  home,  and  in 
the  sympathy  and  affection  of  his  family.  His  standing  through- 
out his  college  course  was  fair,  and  his  character  was  unsullied. 
After  graduation  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  but  having  gone 
South  to  teach,  while  studying  his  profession,  he  married,  at  Math- 
ews County,  Virginia,  on  Aug.  6,  1845,  Eleanora  Gustavia  Atkin- 
son, daughter  of  Charles  Atkinson,   a  well-to-do  farmer  of   that 
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locality,  and,  soon  after,  he  relinquished  the  study  of  medicine 
and  gave  his  entire  attention  to  teaching.  He  established  a  3'oung 
ladies'  seminar3'  at  his  home,  which  was  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition up  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  which  of  course  closed  all 
such  institutions.  Thrown  out  of  employment,  he  was  called  upon 
by  the  State  to  enlist  in  her  service,  and  he  commanded  for  a  short 
period  a  company  of  State  troops,  which,  however,  never  entered 
actively  in  service,  and  participated  in  no  engagement.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  did  not  resume  teaching,  but  became  connected 
with  the  courts  of  his  county  as  a  Commissioner  in  Chancery, 
where  his  college  training  was  of  essential  service.  This  position 
he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  a  very  prominent  man  in  his 
locality,  a  public-spirited  and  useful  citizen.  His  last  illness  was 
a  long  and  painful  one,  but  his  end  was  serene  and  happy.  He 
died,  Jan.  .31,  1880,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  sons,  who  now 
reside  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  at 
Harvard,  in  1844. 

Edvtakd  Hammond  Clarke,  son  of  Rev.  Pitt  Clarke,  a  Congre- 
gational clergyman  at  Norton,  Mass.,  and  of  Mary  Jones  stimson, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Stimson  (H.  U.,  1804),  of  Hopkinton, 
was  born  at  Norton,  Feb.  2,  1820.  Like  most  country  clergymen, 
his  father  was  partly  a  farmer,  and  he  initiated  his  youngest  son, 
Edward,  into  the  details  of  husbandry.  Edward  writfs  of  this 
period  as  follows  :  '*  I  never  read  any  description  of  a  farmer's 
life  —  his  independence  and  happiness  —  the  blowing  clover,  the 
newly-made  hay,  and  the  harvest-time  —  without  a  smile.  There 
may  be  poetry  in  all  this,  for  there  is  poetry  wherever  there  is 
life,  but  there  is  no  more  in  this  than  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  or 
the  sailor's  forecastle."  lie  was  early  taught  at  the  district 
school,  which  he  attended  up  to  his  fourteenth  year,  supplement- 
ing his  school  studies  with  a  little  parental  instruction  in  Latin  at 
home,  whence  he  went  to  the  Bristol  Academj',  at  Taunton, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Crafts,  who  was  a  most  excellent 
instructor.  "  The  coripanion  of  his  pupils  without  losing  their 
respect,  he  won  the  love  of  all  his  scholars.  He  first  taught  me 
to  study ^  and  under  his  tuition  I  have  learned  to  love  books  for 
their  own  sakes."  From  this  academy  he  entered  college,  in  the 
fall  of  1836.  But  too  close  attention  to  his  studies  combined  with 
a  constant   abstention  from  sports,  or  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
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soon  undermined  his  constitution,  until  an  attack  of  bleeding  at 
the  lungs  compelled  his  physician  to  order  him  to  sea.  Accord- 
ingl}',  he  sailed  on  Jan.  15,  1838,  for  New  Orleans,  in  the  ship 
"  Carolina,"  Capt.  Lemist,  master.  After  staying  at  New  Orleans  a 
few  months,  during  which  he  regained  both  strength  and  s|)irits, 
he  sailed  in  the  "  Carolina,"  upon  her  second  return  to  New  Orleans, 
for  Cowes,  shipping  as  a  common  sailor.  "  It  was  a  hard  life,  but 
I  soon  became  used  to  it.  Thanks  to  the  teaching  of  my  ship- 
mates, I  was  soon  able  to  stand  my  trick  at  the  helm,  furl  a  roj-al  or 
take  in  a  flying  jib,  to  loose  a  top-gallant  sail,  or  shake  out  a  reef  " 

After  being  six  weeks  at  London,  the  ship  returned  to  Boston, 
which  was  reached  on  Commencement  Day,  when  he  again  entered 
college,  in  the  class  below  his  former  one.  With  this  class  (1841) 
he  continued  his  studies  with  the  most  successful  results,  passing 
easily  up  to  the  highest  place.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second 
term  of  the  Senior  year  his  health  again  gave  way,  and  he  left 
college  for  a  prolonged  residence  in  a  warmer  clime.  "  I  thus 
escaped  both  the  anxieties  and  the  honors  of  Commencement,  and 
I  received  my  degree  some  two  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
university.  It  is  true  that  I  have  been  a  wandering  son  of  our 
Alma  Mater,  but  still  I  look  back  with  pleasure  upon  the  time 
spent  under  her  guidance,  and  memory  will  always  recall  my  col- 
lege days  as  one  of  life's  brightest  spots."  Though  Clarke  did  not 
pass  with  the  rest  of  us  through  the  toils,  the  trials,  and  the  troubles 
of  our  Freshman  and  Sophomore  j-ears,  his  acquisition  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  class  was  most  valuable  and  priceless.  We  all 
loved  him :  he  was  so  tolerant,  patient,  and  gentle  ;  and,  as  he  was 
gifted  by  nature  and  experience  with  unwonted  wisdom,  we  looked 
up  to  him  with  great  affection  and  respect.  As  to  rank,  he  was 
facile  primeps.  But  as  he  was  absent  on  Commencement  Day, 
the  honor  of  the  English  Oration  fell  to  another  valued  member  of 
the  class. 

He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society. 

After  his  return  from  abroad,  he  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  whence  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  M.  D.,  in  1846.  He  returned  to  Boston,  and  entered  at  once 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  soon  proved  to  be  an 
extensive  and  a  remunerative  one.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
skill  as  an  aurist,  and  in  this  special  practice  he  became  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  profession. 
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On  Oct.  14,  1851,  he  married  Sarah  Loring  Loud,  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Jacob  Herse}'  and  Elizabeth  Loring  (Jones)  Loud,  of 
Pl}Tnouth,  Mass.  He  had  one  daughter,  Elizabeth  Loring,  who 
married,  June  12,  1879,  Reginald  Heber  Fitz,  M.  D.  (H.  U., 
1864). 

In  1855  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  at 
Harvard  College,  which  position  he  held  till  the  ^^ear  1872.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  by  the  alumni  of  the  college  as  one  of  its 
Overseers,  an  office  held  by  him  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  He 
was  also  elected  u  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts. 

He  died,  after  a  prolonged  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Boston,  on 
Nov.  30,  1877,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Samuel  Camillds  Donaldson,  son  of  John  .Johnston  and  Caro- 
line (Dorsey)  Donaldson,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the 
second  da}^  of  October,  1821.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Joseph 
Donaldson,  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  America  before  the 
Revolution,  and  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Samuel  Johnston, 
who  also  was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  whose  ances- 
tor. Sir  William  Johnston,  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of 
Londonderry  in  1689.  His  mother  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
Dorsey  family  of  Baltimore.  Donaldson  was  educated  and  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  school  of  John  Prentiss  (H.  U.,  1818),  of 
Baltimore,  a  very  successful  and  beloved  teacher,  who  effected 
discipline  and  commanded  respect  without  the  use  of  the  rod. 
Donaldson  entered  the  Class  of  1841  at  the  beginning  of  its  Sopho- 
more year.  From  the  very  start  he  was  noted  for  his  love  of  read- 
ing, —  he  fairly  devoured  the  small  circulating  librar}^  kept  by  Mr. 
Dauforth,  at  Cambridge,  and  he  paid  especial  attention  to  the  light 
reading  furnished  by  the  college  library.  He  had  an  exquisite 
fancy  for  a  finely  edited  book,  and  was  captivated  by  wide  mar- 
gins, tasteful  bindings,  and  all  the  points  which  constituted  in  those 
days  an  elegant  volume. 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  readings  that  he  neglected  his  unde- 
sirable studies,  and  was  very  often  tardy  at  prayers,  which  invoked 
the  repeated  admonitions  of  the  Faculty.  Such  constant  attention 
to  books  gave  him  an  extensive  and  varied  culture,  which  proved 
of  essential  service  to  him  in  subsequent  years.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  his  irregular  attendance  at  prayers  and  recitations  became 
so  marked  that  his  father  was  requested  to  remove  him  from  col- 
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lege,  but  at  the  intercession  of  his  family  he  was  allowed  to  remain, 
on  condition  that  he  should  closely  associate  with  some  one  accept- 
able to  the  Faculty,  and  thus  it  happened  that  his  classmate, 
Edward  H.  Clarke,  was  made,  in  a  special  degree,  responsible  for 
Donaldson's  improvement  of  his  time.  This  proved  to  be  an 
admirable  arrangement,  which  created  on  the  part  of  Donaldson 
the  warmest  respect  and  admiration  for  Clarke,  and  excited  the 
very  stimulus  which  he  needed  for  attention  to  his  college  duties, 
and  which  finally  gave  him  a  fair  record,  though  without  honors. 

After  graduation  he  entered  into  mercantile  life  at  Baltimore, 
but  having  been  unfortunate  in  business,  he  removed  in  1858  to 
Alabama,  where,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  in  Mississippi,  he 
lived  fourteen  years,  occupied  mainly  in  teaching.  He  was  an 
instructor  at  Tuscaloosa,  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  a  military 
school  of  the  Confeder:icy,  which  was  burned  by  the  Federal  troops 
in  1865.  His  health  failing,  in  1872  he  accepted  ihe  position  of 
clerk  to  his  brother.  Admiral  Donaldson,  then  in  command  of  the 
United  States  Naval  station  at  Mound  City,  III.  On  the  abo- 
lition of  this  station,  in  1873,  he  returne  I  to  Baltimore,  and  in 
1874  he  bicame  assistant  librarian  at  the  Mercantile  Librarj'  of 
Baltimore.  This  office  he  held  until  1886,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  congenial  position  of  assistant  librarian  of  the  superbly 
equipped  Enoch  Prait  Library,  of  Baltimore.  Here  his  extensive 
reading  at  college,  and  in  subsequent  years,  became  extreme!}^ 
useful,  and  he  at  last  filled  the  very  niche  of  his  life  which 
was  adapted  to  his  tastes,  and  for  which  he  was  so  eminently 
qualified. 

He  married,  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  27th  of  December,  1865,  Camilla, 
daughter  of  Charles  C.  and  Cornelia  (Livingston)  Hazard,  of  that 
city.     She  died  June  16,  1867. 

On  Dec.  23,  1869,  he  married  Mary  Augusta,  daughter  of 
Edward  A,  and  Nathalie  (Prevost)  Smith,  of  Selma,  Ala.  She 
died  March  7,  1871. 

On  May  5,  1874,  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tyler  Rogers, 
daughter  of  irueman  and  Elizabeth  (Ross)  Belt,  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Notwithstanding  three  marriages,  he  has  no  children.  With 
perfect  health  and  with  a  congenial  occupation,  he  bids  fair  to 
outlive  the  present  majority  of  his  class. 

His  address  is  at  "  Enoch  Pratt  Library,"  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Henry  Fowle  Durant.  On  tlie  tenth  clay  of  February,  1822, 
a  son  was  born  to  William  Smith,  a  lawyer  at  Hanover,  N,  H. 
The  boy  was  named  Henry  Welles  Smith.  Soon  after  his  birth 
his  father's  family  removed  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  young  Smith 
attended  the  public  schools  of  that  town.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  in  1837,  and  thus  became  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1841. 
There,  negligent  of  his  duties,  he  studied  very  little,  and  his  entire 
course  was  by  no  means  creditable,  his  summun  bonum  being  the 
trinity  of  the  epicurean,  "Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  He  was 
just  enabled  to  get  through  college,  but  he  did  not  receive  his 
deo-ree  of  A.  B.  until  the  next  vear. 

Upon  graduation  he  went  immediately  into  his  father's  office  and 
began  the  study  of  law.  Before  this  date  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was 
a  student  in  the  same  office,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex 
Bar  in  1839.  Through  the  faiher  these  two  became  somewhat 
intimately  associated,  the  title  of  the  new  firm  being  "  Smith, 
Butler  &  Smith."  Here  he  went  diligently  to  work  and  applied 
himself  indefatigably  to  his  profession. 

It  seemed  as  if  his  mind,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  college, 
provoked  by  the  stimulus  of  action,  sprang  up  and  blossomed  into 
a  wonderful  efflorescence.  Finding  the  area  of  Lowell  too  limited 
for  his  fast-expanding  powers,  he  dissolved  his  connection  with  the 
firm,  and  removed  to  Boston  in  1847,  opening  an  office  in  Scol- 
lay's  building,  which  then  stood  in  the  centre  of  Scollay  Square. 
Here  his  ability  and  industry  brought  him  an  extensive  practice, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  repeatedly  annoyed  by  losing  letters 
intended  for  himself  and  receiving  some  directed  to  other  Henry 
W.  Smiths ;  so  he  determined  (o  change  his  name,  and  accord- 
ingly, on  Nov.  ^5,  1851,  his  name  was  changed,  by  due  process  of 
law,  to  Henry  Fowle  Dui  ant. 

He  was  a  studious  lawyer,  and  thus  became  an  accurate  thinker. 
He  had  an  abundance  of  live  common-sense.  He  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  human  nature,  its  strength,  and  especially  its 
weaknesses.  He  knew  business  and  business  men,  — their  faults 
and  foibles.  He  knew  ho.v  to  approach  a  jury, —  how  to  add: ess 
them  and  how  to  persuade  them.  He  was  a  perfect  master  in  his 
pi-eparation  of  a  case,  and  in  its  effective  presentation  to  the  Court 
and  jury.  He  was  a  finished  artist  in  his  array  of  facts,  and  he 
marshalled  their  collection  and  arrangement  in  the  most  imposing 
and  commanding  way.     His  diction  was  forcible,  his   style  inci- 
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sive  and  energetic.  He  made  his  cause  his  own,  and  knew  nobody 
but  his  client,  and  nothing  else  than  his  case.  He  tried  no  cases 
negligeutl}^  or  carelessly.  He  fought  always  to  win.  His  case 
was  neatly  dovetailed,  —  all  weak  points  skilfully  veiled,  and  all 
effective  points  prominently  marked.  If  his  case  was  a  moder- 
ately good  one,  he  had  it  thoroughly  prepared  and  superbly  pre- 
sented. In  this  respect  he  copied  no  models  He  was  his  own 
original,  and  his  motto  was,  "  Success  is  a  duty." 

During  his  practice  he  became  connected  with  John  H.  Cheever, 
of  New  York,  in  the  formation  and  management  of  the  New  York 
Belting  Company,  and  in  an  iron  mine  in  northern  New  York, 
both  of  which  enterprises  were  exceedingly  profitable  ;  and  subse- 
quently he  became  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Boston  Belting  Com- 
pany, which  also  paid  handsome  dividends. 

On  May  23,  1854,  in  the  height  of  his  brilliant  reputation,  he 
married,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Pauline  Adeline  Fowle,  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  a  daughter  of  Col.  John  Fowle,  late  of  the  United 
States  Army.  He  had  two  children:  a  boy,  Henry  F.,  Jr.,  born 
March  2, 1855,  and  a  daughter,  Pauline  Cazenove,  born  Oct.  10, 
1857;  this  child  died  in  the  following  month,  on  Nov.  24,  1857, 
which  proved  a  great  bereavement  to  her  parents.  The  son,  the 
idol  of  his  father,  and  the  bearer  of  his  name,  survived  until  he 
was  eight  years  old,  when  he,  too,  died  on  July  3,  1863. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  father,  who  seemed  to  realize,  as 
in  a  sudden  vision,  that  the  trials  and  ti'iumphs  of  this  world  were 
as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  eternal  joj's  and  perpetual  rest  of 
a  better  one,  whither  his  loved  children  had  preceded  him.  He 
never  tried  a  CMSe  again.  His  character  was  completely  changed 
by  this  loss.  His  consistent  course  of  life  from  this  date  till  his 
death  proved,  in  the  face  of  some  scepticism,  how  sincere  and 
potent  was  his  religious  conversion.  He  laid  aside  his  law  books 
and  took  up  his  Bible,  applying  to  the  study  of  that  volume  the  same 
keen  interest  and  the  same  powerful  intellect  which  had  brought 
him  success  at  the  Bar.  In  1864  he  became  a  lay  preacher,  and 
he  officiated  in  many  of  the  Congregational  pulpits  of  Boston  and 
vicinity.  While  engaged  in  this  occupation  he  was  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  young  girls  should  have  the  same  collegiate  advan- 
tages that  young  men  enjoyed  at  the  large  colleges.  He  accord- 
ingly procured  sufficient  land  at  Wellesley,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Waban,  and  erected  at  his  sole  expense  ample  buildings  for  the 
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accommodation  of  three  hundred  boarding  pupils,  together  with 
the  necessary'  recitation-rooms.  The  cost  of  building  ''  Wellesley 
College,"  as  it  is  named,  and  properly  fitting  it  up  with  appropriate 
furniture,  books,  etc.,  was  $1,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  its  annual 
maintenance  is  $50,000,  —  a  portion  of  which  is  defrayed  by  the 
attending  pupils. 

Besides  this  liberal  expenditure  of  money,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant 
extended  their  personal  influence  and  interest  to  the  pupils  there 
assembled,  and  thus  created  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  affection, 
which  made  the  college  a  genuine  home  for  its  inmates.  The  insti- 
tution has  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  community,  and  is  in  itself  an 
enduring  and  appropriate  monument  to  the  founder.  In  all  his 
undert.ikings  of  every  kind  his  zeal  burned  with  intense  heat,  and 
his  active  brain  and  busy  hand  left  him  no  repose.  Thus  his  over- 
taxed powers  at  last  gave  way,  and  he  died  at  his  home  in  Wellesley 
on  Oct.  3,  1881.  He  was  buried  from  the  chapel  of  the  college  he 
had  created  ;  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
distinguished  men  and  women  ;  among  his  pall-bearers  were  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and  the  president  of  Yale  College. 

Claudius  Buchanan  Farnsworth,  son  of  Luke  Farnsworth,  of 
Groton,  Mass.,  and  Sarah  (Hartwell)  Farnsworth,  was  born  in 
Stanstead,  Lower  Canada,  Jan.  8,  1815,  where  his  parents  were 
then  abiding.  On  their  return  to  Groton,  young  P'arnsworth 
was  placed  in  a  school  kept  b}-  Wm.  L.  Chaplin,  and  afterwards 
was  sent  to  New  Ipswich  Academy,  N.  H.,  and  last  to  Groton 
Academy,  then  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Homer  Herrick,  where  he 
was  immediately  fitted  for  college.  On  entering  Harvard  with  a 
creditable  examination,  he  immediately  assumed  the  high  position 
which  he  held  throughout  his  undergraduate  career.  He  was 
awarded  a  Detur  at  the  close  of  his  Freshman  year,  '■'■  pro  insigni 
in  stndii's  dilkjentia."  Being  among  the  first  sixteen  at  the  end 
of  the  Senior  year,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
society,  and  at  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  class  he  was 
accorded  a  dissertation  "  On  Individual  Differences  in  Party  Organ- 
izations." In  this  dissertation  the  word  '*  mugwump  "  does  not. 
appear,  though  its  description  is  unmistakable. 

Upon  leaving  college  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  where 
he  passed  a  year  under  the  instruction  of  Judge  Story^  and  Prof. 
Greeuleaf,  and  he  then  entered  the  office  of  Charles  J.  Holmes,  of 
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Taunton,  and  subsequently  the  office  of  Timothy  G.  Coffin,  the 
celebrated  attorney,  at  New  Bedford. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Bristol  Bar,  at  Taunton,  in  1844,  and 
finally  opened  an  office  at  Pawtucket,  Mass.,  and  established  a 
fair  and  compensating  practice.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  treas- 
urer of  the  Bunnell  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pawtucket,  —  a 
position  he  held  until  1881.  By  an  Act  of  Congress,  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  to  determine  a  new  boundary  line  between 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  in  1862,  was  accepted,  and  Paw- 
tucket, with  its  houses  and  inhabitants,  became  thenceforward  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Since  that  date  he  has  been  a 
prominent  and  valued  citizen,  not  only  of  Pawtucket  but  of  the 
State.  Besides  having  charge  of  some  of  the  important  factories, 
he  was  chosen  to,  and  held  for  eight  years,  the  presidency  of  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  a  position  in  which  he  took  the 
greatest  interest  and  pride,  and  which  he  occupied  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  community.  In  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1880,  he 
represented  Pawtucket  in  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island ;  and 
in  1864  he  was  tendered  by  President  Lincoln  the  position  of 
Justice  for  the  U.  S.  District  of  Rhode  Island,  which  he  declined 
to  accept.  In  1890  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Rhode  Island,  a  compliment  which  he  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

He  married,  on  Feb.  27,  1851,  Marianna  Mclntire,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Ann  (Mayberry)  Mclntire,  of  North  Providence.  He 
has  three  children,  —  one  daughter  and  two  sons,  —  one  of  whom, 
John  Prescott,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1881,  and 
is  now  treasurer  of  the  Providence  Dyeing  and  Bleaching  Company  ; 
the  other  son,  Claude  Joseph,  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  Pawtucket. 

One  prominent  incident  of  Farnsworth's  college  life  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  here.  Though  no  gymnasium  was  in  existence 
at  Harvard,  and  no  encouragement  was  offered  by  the  Faculty  to 
athletic  exercises,  yet  the  successful  but  dangerous  feat,  by  Farns- 
worth,  of  hanging  by  his  hands  at  night  to  the  stone  sill  of  the 
fourth  story  window  of  the  east  entry  of  Holworthy,  to  escape 
the  notice  of  a  pursuing  tutor,  remains  unparalleled,  and  exhibits 
a  record  which  cannot  be  broken.  Farnsworth's  address  is  Paw- 
tucket, R,  I. 
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George  Fordyce  Fifield,  son  of  Dr.  Noah  Fifield,  of  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.,  and  of  Hannah  Cranch  Bond,  of  Portland,  Me., 
sister  of  William  Cranch  Bond,  of  the  Harvard  Observatory, 
Cambridge,  was  born  at  Weymouth,  on  April  18,  1822. 

He  passed  his  early  school-days  at  Weymouth  Academy,  and 
was  fitted  for  college  at  the  excellent  school  kept  by  Stephen  Minot 
Weld  (H.  U.,  1826),  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  his  college  life  he  had  rooms  with 
private  families,  and  thus  did  not  associate  so  closely  with  his 
classmates  as  he  otherwise  would  have  done  had  he  resided  in  a 
college  building  Though  his  course  at  college  was  not  so  brilliant 
as  to  elicit  notice,  yet  it  was  correct  and  quiet.  He  was  stu- 
dious, diligent,  and  punctual  in  all  required  oflSces.  He  was  very 
retiring  and  modest  in  disposition,  and  seemed  to  have  no  special 
intimates  among  his  class,  though  he  enjo^'ed  the  respect  of  all. 

At  the  close  of  his  course  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine, 
for  which  he  seemed  destined  from  his  birth,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
the  son  of  one  physician  and  the  namesake  of  another.  For  a 
portion  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  but 
when  about  to  receive  the  degree  of  M.  D.  he  was  visited  by  a 
severe  illness,  which  he  endured  with  patient  fortitude  till  Nov.  15, 
1846,  when  he  died  at  his  father's  house  in  Weymouth  of  lumbar 
abscess.  This  illness  was  primarily  caused  by  an  accident.  Hav- 
ing been  thrown  from  a  sleigh,  he  held  fast  to  the  reins,  and  was 
dragged  by  the  runaway  horse  quite  a  distance  over  rough  ice, 
which  occasioned  an  injury  to  his  spine,  resulting  fatally,  as  stated, 
after  a  duration  of  two  years. 

Franklin  Hall,  son  of  Jesse  and  Sarah  D.  (Wis wall)  Hall, 
was  born  in  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  eighth  day  of  August, 
1822.  After  attending  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge,  he  was 
sent,  in  1832,  to  the  Framingham  Academy,  then  under  the  charge 
of  Rev.  Barzillai  Frost  (H.  U.,  1830),  and  subsequently  of  Rev. 
Jacob  Caldwell  (H.  U.,  1828),  where  he  was  fitted  for  college, 
which  he  entered  in  1837.  He  was  a  very  modest  and  diffident 
boy.  For  a  few  months  he  lived  at  home  in  East  Cambridge,  and 
walked  to  and  from  the  College.  Easily  discouraged,  he  at  one 
time  determined  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  University,  which 
appeared  to  him  an  easy  and  desirable  thing  to  do.  But  better 
counsels  prevailed,  and  he  wisely  took  a  room  in  Hollis  (with  Wei- 
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lington),  and  thus  he  came  in  contact  with  other  students  in  a 
social  way,  which  gave  him  self-reliance  as  well  as  an  extended 
acquaintance. 

Hence  his  interest  in  his  studies,  his  classmates,  and  the  college 
greatly  increased,  while  he  constantly  exhibited  his  native  purity  of 
character  and  maintained  his  exemplary  conduct. 

There  was  probably  no  other  man  in  the  class  whose  disposition 
was  so  materially  affected  and  whose  character  was  so  greatly 
broadened  and  strengthened  by  his  college  life  and  experience. 

Taking  now  an  interest  in  his  work,  he  was  found  in  the  Sopho- 
more year  among  the  first  twenty  of  the  class,  and  he  received  a 
"  Detur  "  for  that  position 

His  rank  was  above  the  average,  and  at  Commencement  there  was 
accorded  to  him  •'■  a  literary  discussion  "  (with  Ripley),  the  subject 
being  '^  Inquiries  into  the  History  and  Character  of  Shakespeare." 

After  graduation  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1844.  He  then  studied  law  for  a 
short  time,  in  the  office  of  John  C.  Dodge,  the  prominent  admiralty 
counsellor,  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar,  May 
6    1845. 

He  opened  his  office  with  Mr.  Dodge,  but  did  not  engage 
very  actively  in  his  profession.  By  the  death  of  his  father  he 
came  into  possession  of  a  competency,  to  the  care  of  which  he 
devoted  his  attention.  In  the  meantime  he  occupied  some  public 
positions,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  from  Cambridge  for  the  years  1854  and  1856.  He 
was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  Cambridge 
for  the  years  18.'i9  and  1860.  These  offices  he  filled  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  He  married,  Oct.  15.  1863,  Jane 
W.  Morse,  daughter  of  Samuel  F.  Morse,  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Boston.  He  had  two  children  :  a  son,  Wm  M.,  and  a  daughter, 
Jessie.  A  few  years  after  his  marriage  indications  of  consump- 
tion began  to  appear,  whereupon  he  went  to  Aiken,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, with  the  hope  of  effecting  a  restoration  of  his  health,  but  he 
failed  rapidly,  and,  returning  home,  he  died  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
on  the  Gth  of  August,  1868. 

Enwix  Augustus  AVarren  Harlow,  son  of  Asaph  and  Sarah 
(Warren)  Harlow,  was  born  in  Puichase  Street,  Boston,  Oct.  18, 
1813.     After  leaving  the  English  High  School  he  became  an  ap- 
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prentice,  studying  the  "  art,  trade  and  m^'stery  of  printing,"  at  the 
office  of  Badger  &  Porter,  at  the  corner  of  Court  Street  and 
Cornhill,  reading  meanwhile  diligen'l}"  at  the  Library  of  the 
Mechanic  Apprentices.  He  then  went  to  the  New  Hampton 
Academical  and  Theological  Institution,  where  he  was  finally 
fitted  for  college,  which  he  entered,  with  his  brother,  Robert  Henry, 
in  the  class  of  1840,  —  but  leaving  that  class  in  January,  1837, 
he  again  entered  Harvard  with  his  brother,  in  the  class  of  1841  in 
its  Sophomore  year. 

In  college  he  took  a  high  rank,  and  was  very  diligent  and  atten- 
tive in  the  observance  of  all  the  college  rules  and  requirements,  so 
that  at  Commencement  he  had  the  salutatory  oration  in  Latin, 
which  Dr.  John  Pierce,  the  secretary  of  the  Overseers,  has  charac- 
terized in  his  unique  diary  as  "  well  written  and  spoken."  Hold- 
ing this  rank  in  college,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  society,  Harlow  is  an  admirable  example  of  a  self-edu- 
cated man.  To  have  attained  the  rank  which  he  held  in  college,  in 
view  of  the  antecedents  in  his  youth  and  the  paucity  of  his  means, 
is  certainly  a  very  creditable  record,  of  which  he  and  his  classmates 
should  be  justly  proud.  Though  prohibited  by  taste  and  inclina- 
tion from  joining  the  sociabilities  and  sports  of  the  class,  both 
Harlow  and  his  brother  always  exhibited  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  success  and  go  >d  works  of  their  classmates,  and  no  gathering 
of  the  class  since  the  day  of  graduation  has  been  held  without  their 
genial  presence.  After  leaving  college  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Harvard 
in  1846,  :ind  begun  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Cambridge.  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  a  Dispensary  physician  for  Ward  9  in  Boston,  a 
position  held  by  him  for  three  3'ears.  He  then  opened  an  office  for 
himself,  and  was  engaged  actively  in  his  profession  for  thirty-eight 
years,  when  he  retired  from  practice  and  removed  to  Quiucy  Point, 
where  he  now  resides.  Dr.  Henry  O.  Stone,  his  classmate,  having 
been  Emergency  surgeon  for  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Railroad 
company,  on  removal  to  Salem,  recommended  Dr.  Harlow  as  his 
successor,  and  he  was  accordingly  assigned  to  that  post,  which  he 
held  for  seventeen  3'ears  comfortably  and  profitably.  Dr.  Harlow 
was  never  married. 

RoiJEKT  Henry  Harlow,  a  3^ounger  brother  of  E  A.W.  Harlow, 
and   son   of   Asaph   and   Sarah  (Warren)  Harlow,  was   born   in 
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Boston,  May  14, 1817.  After  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  he 
studied  a  while  at  the  South  Reading  Academy,  and  afterwards  at 
the  New  Hampton  Institute,  where  he  was  fitted  for  college,  which 
he  entered  with  his  brother  in  September,  1836,  but  left  his  chiss 
in  January,  1837,  nnd  re-entered  Harvard  in  the  Sophomore  year 
of  the  Class  of  1841. 

Slighter  in  frame  and  of  a  more  delicate  organization,  he  main- 
tained a  more  retiring  disposition  than  his  brother,  and  hence  he 
was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  class.  A  close  student  and 
a  critical  anal^'zer,  he  maintained  a  high  rank  at  college,  having 
at  Commencement,  as  a  part,  "an  ethical  disquisition"  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Morals  of  Legislation."  His  rank  entitled  him 
to  be  chosen  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society.  After 
graduation,  Harlow  engaged  in  teaching  as  a  private  tutor  for 
throe  years,  and  he  successfully  fitted  thi  ee  young  men  for  Har- 
vard. He  then  entered  the  Newton  Theological  School,  with  the 
intention  of  entering  the  ministry  in  the  Baptist  denomination. 
He  left  this  institution  in  1847,  and  after  supplying  various  pulpits 
in  New  Englnnd,  he  was  ordained  in  Boston,  and  was  settled,  in 
1859,  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Osterville,  on  Cape  Cod. 
After  leaving  this  charge,  he  engaged  in  teaching,  with  an  occa- 
sional supply  of  preaching,  residing  again  with  his  brother  in 
Boston.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  and  President  Quincy  and  Prof. 
Channing  both  entertained  the  idea  of  retaining  him  after  gradua- 
tion as  a  tutor  of  reading  and  elocution.  He  was  at  one  time 
offered  the  position  of  tutor  of  Latin  in  Columbian  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  but  he  declined  to  accept  the  same. 

Mr.  Harlow  and  his  brother  were  direct  descendants,  on  the 
paternal  side,  of  William  Harlow,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
England  and  settled  at  Plymouth  prior  to  1637.  The  two  brothers 
now  enjoy,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  retired  and  happy  lives 
at  Quincy  Point,  Mass. 

Charles  Coffin  Harris,  son  of  William  Coffin  Harris  (H.  U., 
1807)  and  Mary  (Jolmson)  Harris,  both  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
was  born  in  Newington,  N.  H.,  June  9,  1822.  His  fatlier  was 
well  known  as  the  principal  of  a  flourishing  school  at  Portsmouth, 
whence  very  many  of  its  pupils  went  to  college.  Charles  was 
educated  at  this  school.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Harvard 
College,  where  he  attained  a  good  rank,  being  found  among  the 
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twenty  highest  scholars  at  the  close  of  the  Freshman  year,  which 
entitled  him  to  receive  a  Detur,  '■'■  jjro  insigni  in  studiis  diligentia." 
Disappointed  at  not  obtaining  a  "part"  for  some  exhibition, 
he  conchided  thenceforward  "  to  let  things  go,"  and  take  life 
easily  at  college.  Accordingly,  with  his  natural  animal  spirits,  he 
was  a  lively  associate  and  participator  in  many  frolics,  and  became 
the  head  centre,  or  "  lord  high  admiral,"  as  he  was  termed,  of  the 
Navy  Club.  The  sobriquet  of  *'  Admiral,"  given  to  him  in  college 
by  the  boys,  stuck  closely  to  him  through  life  ;  his  tall,  command- 
ing figure  seemed  richly  to  entitle  him  to  that  epithet.  Harris 
was  emphatically  a  right  good  fellow,  always  cheery,  affable,  and 
jolly  ;  that  was  a  very  dull  chap  who  could  not  at  once  be  charmed 
and  cheered  by  his  presence  and  his  voice ;  consequently  he  was 
loved  bv  every  one,  whether  in  his  immediate  circle  or  not.  He 
did  not  exert  himself  to  study,  for  the  reason  stated,  but  his  natural 
gifts  took  him  fairly  and  easily  along,  so  that  without  having  a 
''  part"  on  graduation  he  was  still  pretty  well  up  on  the  roll  of 
the  members. 

After  graduating,  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  young  ladies'  school 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  in  1846  he  removed  to  Boston,  and 
became  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Chauncy  Hall  School,  a  cele- 
brated institution  still  flourishing,  which  was  founded  and  sus- 
tained by  the  father  of  his  classmate,  William  Henry  Thayer. 
While  engaged  in  teaching  he  devoted  himself  in  every  leisure 
hour  to  the^methodical  study  of  law.  In  1850  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  offering  an  agreeable  opening 
for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Accordingly,  he  sailed  thither, 
and  reached  that  place  in  August  of  this  year.  He  had  previously 
been  married,  on  Jan.  31,  1814,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs,  at  Ports- 
mouth, to  Harriet  Miller  Karris,  daughter  of  Thomas  A.  Harris,  a 
merchant  of  Portsmouth. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  Islands  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
and  he  began  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  appointed  Police 
Magistrate  of  Honolulu  in  about  a  year  after  his  arrival,  and  later 
became  Crown  Solicitor. 

The  office  of  Attorney-General,  conferred  upon  him  by  Kame- 
hameha  V.,  was  his  first  Cabinet  position  ;  and  during  the  following 
eight  years  he  held  in  succession  the  offices  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Minister  of  Finance.  To  hold  these  positions  it  was 
requisite  for  him  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
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au(i  assume  that  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.  In  1867  he  was 
accredited  to  tlie  United  States  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  in 
connection  with  the  treaty  then  being  negotiated  between  this 
country  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  the  year  1870  he  lost  his 
wife.  In  1872  he  resigned  from  the  Cabinet,  and  remained  in 
retirement  from  public  life  until  the  accession  of  King  Kalakaua, 
in  1874,  when  he  was  appointed  First  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supi'eme  Court  and  Vice-Chancellor.  In  1877  he  became  Chief 
Justice  and  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  and  he  died  in  office,  at 
Honolulu,  July  2,  1881. 

"  On  May  1 ,  1879,  at  the  residence  of  Col.  W.  F.  Allen,  at  Hono- 
lulu, by  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  the  Hon.  Charles  Coffin  Harris,  Chief  Justice  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  was  married  to  P^Ua  Fessenden 
Tiffany,  daughter  of  his  Excellency  Elisha  Hunt  Allen,  ex-Chief 
Justice  and  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  and  Hawaiian  Minister  to 
the  United  States."  Such  was  the  announcement  in  the  Hawaiian 
Gazette.  What  man  in  our  Freshman  year  could  begin  to  dream 
that  the  tall,  green  youth  from  Portsmouth  would  reach  such  a 
pinnacle  of  glory  as  this  !  During  his  residence  at  Honolulu  he 
acquired  a  very  handsome  property.  Among  other  items,  a  local 
paper  stated  that  "  300,000  acres  of  land  on  Hawaii,  being  one 
twelfth  of  the  whole  island,  has  been  recently  sold  for  $3,100.  It 
contains  a  half  dozen  gnod-sized  volcanoes,  four  or  five  large 
sheep  farms,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  pulu  in  the  rough.  The 
purchaser  was  Charles  Coffin  Harris,  who  has  been  dubbed  since 
the  auction  sale  as  '  Duke  of  Kahuku,'  which  is  the  name  of  the 
land  in  question."  Harris  died,  at  Honolulu,  July  2,  1881,  leaving 
a  widow,  and  a  daughter,  Nannie  Roberts,  the  wife  of  David 
Rice,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  One  son,  Frank,  born  in  1H45, 
died  in  1876. 

John  Haven,  son  of  John  Appleton  and  Sarah  Sherburne 
(Langdon)  Haven,  was  born  in  Purchase  Street.  Boston,  on  June 
26,  1821.  He  attended  a  woman's  school,  and  then  entered  the 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  where  he  remained  six  mouths,  when  his 
father's  family  removed  to  New  York  City.  After  sp<mdiug  five 
years  at  school  in  this  place,  he  was  transferred  to  the  noted  board- 
ing-school kept  by  William  Wells  (H.  U.,  1796),  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  fitted  for  college.     At  this  school  the  regular  exer- 
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cise  was  flogging,  and  the  universal  condition  was  wretchedness.* 
In  college  he  was  very  regular  in  attendance  on  j)rayers  and 
recitations,  and  if  his  career  was  not  brilliant,  it  did  not  fall 
beneath  the  average,  for  he  encountered  no  censures  and  merited 
no  deductions.  As  a  companion,  he  was  ever  genial,  generous, 
and  cheerful,  and  the  sociability  and  friendships  created  in  his 
college  life  he  has  always  manifested  and  sustained  in  subse- 
quent years.  Few  of  his  comrades  have  cultivated  and  cherished 
such  sincere  and  fervent  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  class  as 
he  has  always  exhibited.  He  writes  in  the  class-book  as  follows  : 
"  Wherever  I  may  be,  a  classmate  shall  always  be  my  friend, 
and  I  trust  that  if  my  manu'  rs  do  not  please  there  is  a  warm 
heart  beneath."  As  we  all  know,  his  life  has  been  in  manly 
accord  with  this  sentiment.  In  another  place,  he  says,  "Dr. 
Johnson  has  said, '  Distance  has  the  same  effect  on  the  mind  as  on 
the  eye,  and,  while  we  glide  along  the  stream  of  time,  whatever  we 
leave  behind  us  is  always  lessening,  and  that  which  we  approach, 
increasing,  in  magnitude.'  Classmates,  let  it  not  be  so  with  us,  — 
let  time,  iustead  of  severing,  serve  only  to  draw  more  closely  the 
bonds  of  attachment."  At  Commencement  tlie  following  "  part" 
was  assigned  to  him,  as  an  indication  of  an  honorable  record  :  A 
Conference  (with  Wellington)  on  the  subject  of  "  Praise  Dogmas 
and  Corrupt  Practices."  Upon  leaving  college  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  as  solicitor  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  of  the  same  State.  He  however  soon  abandoned  the 
practice  of  law,  and  went  into  business,  and  was  for  about 
twenty  years  a  merchant  in  New  York  City.  He  then  retired  with 
ample  means,  and  now  resides  on  his  father's  extensive  estate,  at 
Fort  Washington  on  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Haven  is  connected, 
through  his  mother,  with  the  distinguished  families  of  Langdon  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Eustis  of  Massachusetts.  He  married,  on 
June  15,  1870,  Lydia  Mason,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Kemble  Mason, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Fanny  Kemble  Butler.  After 
a  happy  union  of  eleven  years,  she  died,  on  Nov.  19,  1881,  without 
issue. 

As  evidence  of  the  popularity  which  Haven  enjoyed  in  his  class. 


*  In  C.  F.  Adams's  life  of  Richard  H.  Dana,  who  was  a  pupil  at  this  school,  the  barbari- 
ties inflicted  on  the  boys  are  fully  described,  and  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  in  his  sketch  of  James 
R.  Lowell,  who  was  also  a  pupil  there,  speaks  of  "  the  savage  boarding-school  kept  by 
William  "Wells." 
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he  was  chosen  tlie  Class-Day  poet ;  but,  upon  his  declination  of  that 
honor,  the  votes  of  the  class  could  not  be  concentrated  upon  any 
other  man,  and  the  subject  was  then  indefinitely  postponed. 

George  Whiting  Hay,  son  of  Joseph  Hay,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  and  of  Bathsheba  (Whiting)  Hay,  was  born 
in  Eliot  Street,  Boston,  June  29,  1820.  After  an  attendance 
at  the  common  schools  in  Boston,  he  was  fitted  for  college  at  the 
school  of  Mr.  Day.  He  did  not  make  a  very  marked  progress  in 
his  studies,  his  rank  being  below  the  average.  Aware  that  his 
father  was  a  man  of  large  property,  he  did  not  feel  that  incentive 
to  exertion  which  underlies  success.  He  did  not  receive  his 
degree  of  A.  B.  till  1842.  Hay  had  extensive  conversational 
powei'S,  and  was  withal  a  very  companionable  man,  but  he  lacked 
application. 

At  the  close  of  his  college  course  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  where  he  gave  more  attention  to  his  studies  than  he  did  in 
college  ;  he  remained  there  two  years,  but  for  some  reason  he  did 
not  take  his  degree.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  the  Hon,  Sid- 
ney Bartlett  (H.  U.,  1818),  and  was  finally  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
His  practice  was,  however,  very  limited,  for  ill  health  soon  invaded 
his  constitution,  and  he  was  sent  to  Ashburnham,  a  high  town  in 
this  State,  in  the  hope  of  his  recuperation.  Here  he  remained  as 
a  kind  of  oracle,  or  authority,  on  all  disputed  questions  raised  by 
the  politicians  or  the  officers  of  the  town,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  Aug.  24,  1879.  His  father  outlived  him,  and  reached  the 
age  of  ninety-eight  years. 

Thomas  Wentworth  HiGGiNsoxwas  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
on  Dec.  '22,  1823.  No  birthda}'  could  be  more  appropriate  for 
him  than  the  anniversary  of  Pilgrim  Day,  for  he  himself  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  that  sturdy  stock,  who  were  fighters  as  well  as 
thinkers  in  their  day  and  generation.  His  father,  Stephen  Hig- 
ginson,  was  grandson  of  Francis  Higginson,  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  who  became  a  Puritan  preacher  and 
settled  in  Salem,  Mass.  Stephen,  the  father,  was  a  celebrated 
merchant  of  Boston,  of  great  wealth  and  abounding  charity,  who 
administered  the  finances  of  Harvard  College  as  steward  for  six- 
teen years,  —  from  1818  to  1834.  His  mother  was  Louisa  Storrow, 
the  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Storrow,  an  officer  in  the  British 
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service  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  quartered  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II. 

After  an  education  in  the  local  schools  of  Cambridge,  Higginson 
was  fitted  for  Harvard  at  the  preparatory  school  kept  by  William 
Wells  (H.  U.,  1796),  at  Cambridge  *  He  entered  the  Class  of  1841, 
being  its  youngest  member.  Descended,  as  he  was,  from  an  accom- 
plished line  of  ancestors,  the  principle  of  heredity  asserted  itself 
through  an  active  mind  and  a  retentive  memory,  and  he  soon  easily 
held  through  his  college  course  his  place  as  one  of  the  first  thiee 
scholars  of  the  class,  takino;  on  the  wav  a  Detur  in  the  second 
year,  "^7'0  insigrd  in  studiis  diligentia"  and  securing  the  second 
"  English  oration,"  with  the  singularly  felicitous  subject,  ''  Poetry 
in  an  Unpoetical  Age."  He  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  societ3\  After  graduation,  he  gave  his  attention 
to  instruction,  principally  in  private  families,  for  two  3'ears.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  ministry,  and,  entering  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School,  he  remained  there  three  years,  when  he 
accepted,  in  1847,  a  call  to  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Newburyport ; 
but,  his  sermons  being  more  or  less  tinctured  with  animadversions 
on  the  slave  power,  he  was  compt'lled  to  abandon  that  pulpit  in 
185 2,  when  he  took  charge  of  a  Free  Church  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
where  he  could  express  himself  freely  on  the  topics  of  the  times. 
His  congregation,  now  fully  in  S3'mpathy  with  his  views,  contained 
many  active,  earnest  men.  Here  he  remained  until  1858,  a  vigilant 
observer,  and  a  stern  denunciator  of  the  constantly  increasing 
encroachments  of  the  slave  power  till  its  culmination,  in  18"i8-59. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  Anthony  Burns,  in  Boston,  he  entered 
zealously  into  the  mc^asures  taken  for  his  defence  and  rescue.  He 
attended  the  famous  inqiroviptu  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  which 
adjourned  en  masse  to  the  Court  House,  in  Court  Square,  where 
Burns  was  then  confined,  with  the  determination  to  effect  his 
rescue.  The  door  was  burst  in  with  a  piece  of  timber,  and  the 
head  of  the  crowd  soon  encountered  the  defenders  in  the  Court 
House,  one  of  whom  was  killed  ;  but  the  rioters  retreated,  Higgin- 
son himself  being  wounded.  He,  with  Theodore  Parker  and 
others,  was  indicted  for  murder  ;  but  a  fatal  flaw  in  that  instru- 
ment secured  his  discharge.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War 
he  abandoned  the  pulpit  for  the  field,  his  intense  energy  demand- 
ing active  work  instead  of  passive  connsel.     Previous  to  this  period 

*  See  note  on  page  38. 
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he  had  become  greatly  iuterested  in  the  settlement  of  Kansas  by 
Free  State  emigrants,  in  order  to  resist  the  seizure  of  that  State  by 
slaveholders,  and  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  James  H.  Lane, 
the  leader  of  the  Free  State  forces.  During  the  Civil  "War  he 
recruited  two  companies  near  Worcester,  and  was  commissioned  as 
captain  in  the  Fifty-first  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Sept.  25,  1862, 
and  on  Nov.  10,  while  still  in  camp  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the 
First  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  afterwards  called  the  Thirty-third 
United  States  Colored  Troops.  lie  was  always  justly  proud  of 
this  position  and  of  this  title,  which  has  adhered  to  him  as  his 
popular  designation  to  this  day  ;  for  it  antedated  by  six  months 
the  organization  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
commanded  by  Col.  Robert  G.  Shaw  (H.  U.,  1860),  who  was  killed 
at  Fort  Wagner.  Col.  Higginson  captured  and  held  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,but  was  wounded  at  Mdltown  Bluff,  S.C.,  in  August,  18C3,  and 
in  October,  1864,  he  resigned  his  commission  on  account  of  disability. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  literary  work,  in  which  he  has 
achieved  a  marked  success.  As  an  essayist  and  writer  of  short 
articles  for  reviews  he  has  no  equal  at  the  present  day.  As  a 
poet  he  has  produced  lines  that  in  sweetness  and  melody  cannot  be 
surpassed.  As  a  public  speaker  he  is  always  interesting  and 
forcible  ;  in  social  and  literary  circles  he  is  especially  charming  in 
his  felicities  of  expression,  his  rich  fund  of  anecdute,  and  his  de- 
lightful recollections  of  interesting  men  and  events.  He  is  a  zeal- 
ous advocate  of  woman's  emancipation  from  the  many  bonds  of 
political  and  social  customs  which  have  hitherto  fettered  her  free- 
dom of  body  and  mind.  Col.  Higginson  has  been  a  voluminous 
writer  of  books,  sermons,  essays,  poercs,  and  magazine  articles. 
There  is  neither  time  nor  space  here  to  cite  one  half  of  his  contri- 
butions to  literature  in  its  various  departments.  Some  of  the 
best  known  are:  Afternoon  Landscape,  Poems,  etc.,  published  in 
1889  ;  Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regiment,  1870  ;  Atlantic  Essays, 
1871  ;  Common-Sense  about  Women,  1882  ;  Hints  on  Writing  and 
Speech-making,  1.S87  ;  History  of  the  United  States  to  the  Close  of 
Jackson's  Administration,  1880;  Life  of  Francis  Higginson,  First 
Minister  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1891  ;  Malbone,  an  Old  Port 
Romance,  1869;  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  18>4;  Memoir  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,  1860;  Memoir  of  Thaddeus  W.  Harris,  1869;  Out- 
door Papers,  1886  ;  Short  Studies  of  American  Authors,  1880 ; 
Travellers  and  Outlaws,   1889;  Women  and  Men,  1888;  Young 
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Folks'  History  of  the  United  States,  1875  ;  Book  of  American 
Explorers,  1853;  Translation  of  Works  of  Epictetus,  1865; 
Report  to  Rhode  Island  Board  of  Education  on  Subject  of  School 
Instruction  in  that  State,  1876. 

Col.  Higginson  was  twice  married:  first,  on  Sept.  6,  1847,  to 
Mary  Elizabeth  Channing,  daughter  of  Walter  Chauning,  M.  D. 
(H.  U.,  1808),— no  issue,— and  second,  Feb.  6, 1879,  to  Mary  Pot- 
ter Thacher,  daughter  of  Peter  Thacher,  of  Newton,  Mass.  He 
has  one  daughter,  living,  named  Margaret  Waldo,  born  July  25, 
1881.     He  lost  one  daughter  in  infancy. 

As  might  be  expected.  Col.  Higginson  has  repeatedly  been 
solicited  to  take  public  offices  of  various  sorts,  many  of  which  he 
has  declined ;  but  he  has  served  upon  the  school  committees  at 
Newbury,  Worcester,  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  Manual  Training  School 
at  Cambridge.  He  has  also  been  a  trustee  of  the  public  libraries 
of  Worcester,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Cambridge. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  from 
Cambridge  in  1880-81 ,  and  at  the  same  time  he  served  upon  the  staff 
of  Gov.  John  Davis  Long  (H.  U.,  1857).  He  was  appointed  for 
1881-84  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  in  1888 
he  received  the  appointment  for  five  years  as  State  Military  and 
Naval  Historian,  to  prepare  and  edit  the  rolls  of  all  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  Massachusetts  during  the  Civil  War.  This  duty 
could  not  be  intrusted  to  worthier  hands.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1891,  he  delivered  the  oration  in  commemoration  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that  society. 

One  writer  has  said  of  Higginson,  "  He  has  not  merely  written 
history,  he  has  made  it." 

In  the  class-book,  under  date  of  1841,  he  says  of  himself,  "  My 
college  life  has  been  a  happy  one,  though  I  have  said  and  thought 
and  done  much  that  I  could  wish  omitted.  But  why  should  I  write 
any  further  reflections  on  it?  If  I  have  not  always  '  wisely  im- 
proved the  present '  I  will  not  at  least  '  look  mournfully  into  the 
past,'  but  rather  '  go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future  without 
fear  and  with  a  manly  heart.'  I  know  little  of  the  part  I  am 
destined  to  play  in  the  great  drama,  but  whatever  it  be  I  shall 
endeavor  to  perform  it  as  becomes  me." 

Col.  Higginson's  present  address  is  Buckingham  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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WiCKiiAM  Hoffman,  son  of  Murray  Hoffman  and  of  Frances 
Amelia  (Hurrall)  Hoffman,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  April,  1821.  His  father  was  the  Hon,  Murray 
Hoffman,  the  distint>uished  jurist  of  New  York  City, 

After  attending  some  local  schools  in  New  York,  including  one 
kept  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Adams,  where  he  began  the  study  of 
the  classics,  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  on  the  Hudson, 
nearly  opposite  West  Point.  On  the  breaking  up  of  this  school,  in 
1835,  he  followed  his  old  teacher,  Samuel  Parker  Parker  (H.  U,, 
1824),  to  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was  fitted  to  enter  college 
in  1836,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  his  father,  he  concluded  to  wait 
another  year,  and  enter  with  the  Class  of  1841  at  Harvard.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  studied  French  and  Spanish  with  the  brothers 
Peugnet,  in  New  York.  He  then  entered  Harvard  under  favorable 
auspices,  and  soon  took  a  high  rank  among  his  fellows,  which  he 
easily  maintained  throughout  his  course,  receiving  in  his  Sopho- 
more year  a  Detur,  '■■pro  insigni  in  studiis  diligentia,"  and  being 
accorded  the  third  English  oration  at  Commencement — and,  of 
course,  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  on 
account  of  his  high  rank . 

Hoffman  was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  courteous  bearing.  He 
was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  was  altogether  a  very  popular  fellow. 
This  was  indicated  clearly  b}'  his  early  election  into  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club,  in  which  he  held  the  creditable  positions  of  President 
and  Orator.  To  indicate  further  his  great  popularity,  he  was 
selected  as  Chief  Marshal  of  the  whole  body  of  students  who  at- 
tended and  participated  in  the  obsequies  of  President  Wm.  H. 
Harrison,  at  Boston,  on  April  20,  1841,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  dignity  and  credit.  Hoffman  united  good,  practical  common- 
sense  with  intellectual  powers  of  a  high  ordt^r,  and  he  thus  became 
one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  class,  whose  opinions  were  deemed 
worthy  of  respect,  and  whose  actions  were  accepted  with  implicit 
confidence.  Had  he  been  selected  by  the  Class  as  their  Orator  for 
Class  Day,  as  every  one  note  concedes  he  should  have  been,  the 
mortification  experienced  in  the  observance  of  that  occasion  would 
never  have  been  entered  in  the  annals  of  the  class.  This  grand 
mistake  of  the  class  has  been  alluded  to  elsewhere. 

On  leaving  college,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
admitted  in  due  coui'se  to  the  Bar  of  New  York.  Soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  receiving  successively  the  grades  of 
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Captain  and  Major,  he  was  appointed,  in  Februaiy,  18G2,  on  the 
staff  of  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  Williams,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel, —  holding    in    fact,    the    office    of    Assistant    Adjutant 
General,  —  and  in  that  capacit}'  he  joined  the  famous  expedition 
to  Hatteras.     Thence  he  accompanied  Gen.  Butler's  expedition  to 
New  Orleans,  and  participated   in  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
that  city.     He  was  subsequently  present  at  the  battle  of  Baton 
Rouge,  where   his   chief,    Gen.  Williams,    was   killed.     He   next 
served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Wm.  B.  Franklin,  and  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Port  Hudson  on  the  Mississippi.     Upon  the  termina- 
tion of  his  military  duties  in  the  southwest  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington with  the   rank   of   Brevet-Colonel,  and   soon  received,  in 
October,  1866,  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Paris,  under  the  charge  of  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  the  United  States 
Minister  there.     He  performed  his  duties  so  acceptably  that  he 
was  promoted,  on   January,  1867,  to  the   Secretaryship   of  that 
Legation,  and  at   one  period  he  was   acting    Charge  D'Affaires, 
until  the  accession  of  William  B.  Washburne  as  Minister,  in  May, 
1869.     He  continued  in  his  office  as  Secretary  under  Mr.  Wash- 
burne until  January,  1875,  when  he  was  transferred  as  Secretary 
of  Legation  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  there  he  was  Charge 
U Affaires  until  the  arrival  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  Minister 
at  that  post.     There  he  remained  two  years,  when  he  was  again 
transferred,  in  May,  1877,  as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  Russia.     There  he  remained  six  years,  when  he  received 
from  President  Arthur,  in  March.  1883,  the  appointment  of  United 
States  Minister  to  Denmark,  which  post  he  held  until  the  change 
in  the  United  States  Administration  in  1885.     This  was  a  remark- 
able and  very  creditable  diplomatic  service.     The  valuable  aid  and 
comfort  which  he  was  enabled  to  extend  at  critical  times  to  his 
chief  and  to  other  distinguished  persons  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  were  of  immense  importance,  and  were 
such  as  could  not  have  been  offered  by  any  one  less  equipped  in 
intellectual  and  practical  resources.     It  was  here  that  his  liberal 
education  as  well  as  his  natural  genius  were  of  inestimable  value. 
His  unsullied  integrity  and  his  wise  conduct  in  these  honorable 
stations  have  shed  great  credit  upon  his  class  and  his  Alma  Mater. 
An  unfounded  charge,  by  Prince  Bismarck,  that  Col.  Hoffman 
was  making  an  illegal  use  of  "  balloon  letters,  "  as  the  contracted 
mail  service  at  Paris  was  then  designated,  drew  from  his  chief,  Mr. 
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Washburne,  a  spirited  reply,  in  which  occurs  the  following  just 
tribute  :  "  I  make  haste  to  speak  of  Col.  Hoffman  as  a  gentleman 
of  the  most  unquestioned  loyalty  and  honor,  a  man  who  thorouuihly 
appreciates  his  duties  and  obligations  and  holds  to  a  most  rigorous 
observance  of  them."  * 

Col.  Hoffman  published  in  1877  a  volume  entitled  "  Camp, 
Court,  and  Siege  :  a  narrative  of  personal  adventure  during  two 
wars,  1861-65  and  1870-71."  He  also  published,  in  1883, 
"•  Leisure  Hours  in  Russia,"  being  a  narrative  of  his  personal 
experience  in  that  empire. 

Through  his  maternal  grandfather,  he  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  "  The  Cincinnati." 

On  May  14,  1844,  he  married  Elizabeth  Baylies,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Edmund  Baylies,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  by  whom  he  has  one 
SOD,  who  is  a  prominent  merchant  of  New  Orleans. 

Hoffman's  attachment  to  his  class  was  warm  and  constant.  In 
the  class-book  he  writes,  "Though  anxious  to  get  to  work  in  the 
world,  I  leave  college  with  regret:  I  have  passed  a  very  pleasant 
four  years  here,  and  made  acquaintances  and  friendships  which  I 
trust  will  continue  throuiih  life." 

Hoffman's  residence  is  m  the  city  of  New  York. 

Abraham  Jackson,  son  of  Abraham  Jackson,  a  well-known 
merchant  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  Harriet  Otis  Goddard,  daughter 
of  Dr.  John  Goddard,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  born  in  that 
tuwn  on  Jan.  31,  1821.  He  was  a  direct  descendant,  on  his  father's 
side,  of  the  Morton  family  of  Plymouth,  and  was  connected,  through 
his  mother,  with  the  family  of  John  Otis  of  Barnstable. 

As  a  boy  he  was  noted  for  a  strong  memory,  studious  habits, 
and  a  persevering  attention  to  whatever  interested  him. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Plymouth,  and  was  fitted  for 
college  by  Robert  Bartlett  (H.  U.,  Ib36),  and  he  entered  easily 
the  class  which  graduated  in  1841.  In  college  he  held  a  rank 
much  above  the  average.  Being  among  tlie  first  sixteen  of  the 
class,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society. 
After  leaving  the  Uuiver-ity,  he  entered  a  lawyer's  office  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  at  the  same  time  assisted  Sebastian  Ferris  Streeter 
(H.  U.,  1831)  in  the  conduct  of  a  young  ladies'  school  in  that 
city. 

♦  "  Recollections  of  a  Minister  to  Paris,"  by  Wra.  B.  Waehburne,  Vol.  1,  page  311. 
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He  afterwards  returned  to  Boston,  and  passed  a  year  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  then  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  Jan.  7,  1845. 

He  attended  dilio-entlv  to  business,  and  soon  created  a  remarka- 
ble  reputation  for  fidelity  and  integrity.  He  had  no  personal  vices 
whatever,  and  he  became  the  confidential  frieud,  adviser,  attorney, 
or  trustee  for  many  persons  and  institutions.  He  was  chosen 
treasurer  of  the  Class  F\md,  whicli  he  held  in  his  possession  until 
the  Class  Committee,  in  1871,  transferred  it,  by  vote  of  the  Class,  to 
Harvard  College,  to  found  '•'  the  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1811." 

The  securities  for  the  property  of  his  beneficiaries  were  deposited 
in  the  Boylston  Bank  at  the  time  of  the  notorious  burglary  of  that 
institution,  and  such  of  these  as  could  be  made  available  were 
stolen.  Feeling  himself  responsible  for  their  loss,  as  they  were 
practically  in  his  charge,  he  sacrificed  his  own  means  and  those  of 
his  relations  to  make  good  in  some  degree  these  losses. 

The  great  Boston  fire  in  1872  produced  further  losses  to  him, 
and,  in  order  to  recover  something  and  protect  his  clients,  he  met 
their  demands  by  recourse  to  measures,  quite  unjustifiable,  if  not 
wholly  criminal,  which  he  hoped  would  tide  over  these  unforeseen 
calamities,  not  caring  for  himself  or  the  consequences  if  he  could 
possibly  make  good  their  claims.  Without  intending  originally  to 
engage  in  any  dishonest  transactions,  he  suddenly  found  himself 
embarked  on  a  career  which  could  have  but  one  inevitable  result. 
As  usual  in  such  cases,  affairs  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
he  was  finally  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  of  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, and  served  his  sentence  (ten  years  in  the  State  Prison), 
quite  patientW  through,  receiving,  however,  a  rebate  of  a  ^^ear  or 
two  of  the  sentence  on  account  of  good  conduct  while  in  that  insti- 
tution. This  melancholy  lapse  from  virtue  was  a  great  surprise  to 
the  community,  and  was  received  by  his  classmates  in  utter  aston- 
ishment ;  for  he  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  embodiment  of  a  pure 
and  steadfast  integrity,  and  as  the  bedrock  of  trustworthy  honor. 
But,  as  characteristic  of  a  manW  and  courageous  temper,  upon 
his  release,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  confiuing 
himself,  however,  to  real-estate  and  probate  matters,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  live  and  act  honorably,  and,  if  possible,  to  repay  to 
such  of  his  unfortunate  clients  as  were  still  living  the  suras  mani- 
festly their  due. 
From  1885  to  the  da}'  of  his  death  he  worked  with  all  his  strength 
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and  his  wonted  diligence,  and  he  attracted,  by  his  industry  and 
honesty,  a  large  circle  of  clients,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  loved 
and  sincerely  regretted  at  his  decease.  He  died  in  Boston,  Jan. 
21,  1889,  after  a  short  illness  of  only  three  days,  caused  by  a  cold 
which  developed  rapidly  into  pneumonia.  The  funeral  services, 
which  were  most  simple,  were  performed  by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
and  the  body  was  conveyed  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery.  Jackson 
was  never  married. 

John  Shepard  Keyes,  son  of  Hon.  John  Ke^'es,  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  and  of  Ann  Stow  (Shepard)  Keyes,  was  born  at  Concord, 
Sept.  19,  1821.  He  attended,  while  a  boy,  the  district  school  and 
academy  in  that  town,  and  when  he  was  pronounced  ready  for  col- 
lege he  took  a  year's  rest  from  study,  and  entered  Harvard  in 
1837.  Characteristically,  he  says,  "After  a  year's  idleness,  I  then 
wondered  how  I  got  in,  and  I  now  wonder  that  I  really  got  out." 
His  course  in  college  was  fairly  good.  Though  he  did  not  receive 
many  houors,  he  was  subjected  to  no  punishments.  He  was 
always  a  good-hearted  and  good-natured  fellow,  who  would  rather 
play  ball  than  study,  or  fish  at  Fresh  Pond  than  draw  Prof.  Peirce's 
problems  on  the  blackboard.  Still  he  managed  to  keep  along  with 
his  lessons,  and  at  Commencement  he  was  assigned  a  "  confer- 
ence "  (with  Haven  and  Rice)  on  "Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem, 
Athens,  and  Rome."  Upon  leaving  college,  he  entered  on  the 
study  of  law,  and  passed  one  year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
On  Sept.  19,  1844,  he  married  Martha  Lawrence  Prescott,  daugh- 
ter of  Timothy  and  Abigail  Daly  (Wood)  Prescott. 

He  has  had  six  children.  One  son,  Prescott  Keyes  (H.  U., 
1879),  is  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  Bar.  One  daughter,  Ann 
Shepard  Keyes,  married,  Sept.  19,  1874,  Edward  Waldo  Emerson, 
M.  D.  (H.  U.,  1866),  son  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  of  Concord. 
Inheriting  an  historic  name,  with  the  aid  of  his  classical  education, 
Keyes  became  almost  at  the  start  a  prominent  citizen  of  his  town 
and  county.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts from  Middlesex  County,  and  became  thereby  at  that  time  an 
Overseer  of  Harvard  College.  In  1852  he  was  elected  Colonel  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  Artillery,  M.  V.  M.  In  1853  he  was  chosen 
Sheriff  of  Middksex  County,  which  position  he  held  up  to  1860. 
It  was  while  serving  in  this  capacity  that  a  jury  under  his  charge, 
at  Cambridge,  ate  the  sumptuous  dinner  prepared  for  the  Corpora- 
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tion  of  the  University,  of  which  mention  is  made  elsewhere.  He 
was  President  of  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society  in  the  years 
1855,  1856,  and  1857.  He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1860,  and  was  appointed  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts  in  1861,  which 
position  he  h  Id  for  five  years,  during  which  he  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  Special  Marshals  to  take  charge  of  President  Lincoln  at  his 
first  inauguration,  March  4,  1861.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1874,  Standing  Justice  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Central  Middlesex,  at  Concord,  a  position  he  still 
holds.  As  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Grounds  in  Concord  for 
ten  years  from  1849,  he  planted  many  of  the  shade-trees  which 
ornament  the  streets,  and  he  laid  out  "  Sleepy  Hollow"  Cemetery, 
where  repose  the  remains  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  and 
Alcott  As  Chaiiman  of  the  Committee,  he  procured  the  statue  of 
the  "  Minute  Man  of  1775,"  whicli  is  erected  at  the  Old  North 
Bridge,  and  he  unveiled  it  when  dedicated,  on  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  battle,  on  April  19,  1875.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Water  Commissioners,  he  procured  the  introduction  of  Sandy  Pond 
water  into  the  village.  In  1876  he  delivered  the  Centennial  Fourth 
of  July  Oration  at  Concord.  As  President  of  the  Celebration  of  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  the 
Town,  he  edited  the  proceedings,  by  vote  of  the  citizens.  He 
wrote  the  sketch  of  Concord  for  the  elaborate  "  History  of  Middle- 
sex County,"  recently  published.  And,  to  show  the  tsteem  and 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  neighbors  and  townsmen,  he  is 
Trustee  of  the  Middlesex  Institution  for  Savings,  Director  of  the 
INIiddlesex  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  President  of  the  Trustees 
of  Town  Donations  of  Concord. 
Keyes's  address  is  Concord,  Mass. 

Samuel  Foster  McCleary,  son  of  Samuel  Foster  and  Maria 
Lynde  (Walter)  McCleary,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1822.  After  attending  two  women's  schools,  kept 
respectively  by  Miss  Thomas  and  Miss  Jack,  who  had  masculine 
powers  as  well  as  names,  he  went  through  a  grammar  school, 
and  thence  through  the  public  Latin  School,  where  he  was  fitted 
for  colleije.  On  graduation  from  the  Latin  School,  he  received 
the  Franklin  medal ;  and  he  entered  Harvard  in  1837.  His  rank 
in  college  was  fair ;  he  received  a  Detur  in  the  Sophomore  year. 
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indicating  that  he  was  among  the  first  twenty  of  the  class,  and  at 
Commencement  the  "part"  assigned  to  him  was  a  "colloquy" 
(with  Rotch)  on  the  subject  of  "Youth  and  Refoi-m,  Age  and 
Conservatism." 

After  graduation,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  He  then  studied  for  a  year  in  the 
office  of  John  A.  Andrew,  afterwards  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  Oct.  9,  1844. 

After  a  practice  of  a  few  years,  he  was  elected  City  Clerk  bj^  the 
City  Council  of  Boston,  a  position  which  had  just  been  resigned 
by  his  father,  who  had  held  it  for  thirty  years.  This  office  was 
held  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch  for  thirty-one  successive  years, 
when  he  was  defeated  for  re-election  (in  1883)  by  the  use  of 
fraudulent  ballots  in  favor  of  his  opponent,  which  were  substituted 
by  a  packed  committee  for  his  own.  He  was  then  ap[)ointed 
Manager  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  for  the  city  of 
Boston,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1888.  He  has  been  a 
Trustee  of  the  Franklin  Havings  Bank,  Secretary  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Franklin  Fund 
for  the  Benefit  of  Young  Mechanics.  On  Feb.  1,  1855,  he  married 
Emily  Thurston  Barnard,  daughter  of  Capt.  James  Henry  and 
Eliza  Lawrence  (Karris)  Barnard,  of  Nantucket,  Mass.  She 
died  in  April,  1876. 

He  has  had  five  children,  —  four  girls  and  a  boy.  The  eldest 
daughter  married  Josiah  B.  Millet  (H.  U.,  1877).  The  son 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1888,  and  is  now  studying  for  the  minis- 
try at  Harvard  Divinity  School.  At  college,  and  ever  since  his 
graduation,  he  always  evinced  the  greatest  intei-est  in  all  his 
classmates.  He  probably  enjoyed  as  much  as  any  one  a  cordial 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  member  of  the  class.  To 
him,  as  he  takes  a  retrospect  of  his  career,  the  four  years  spent  at 
college  seem  to  have  been  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  now  resides 
on  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Francis  Minot,  son  of  the  Hon.  William  Minot,  a  distinguished 
jurist  of  Boston,  and  Lucy  (Davis)  Minot,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Davis,  Solicitor-General  of  Massachusetts,  wms  born  in 
Boston,  on  April  13,  1821.  His  early  education  was  attained  at 
the  private  schools  of  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcotl  and  Benj.  D.  Emer- 
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son.  In  1831  he  entered  the  public  Latin  School,  where  he 
remained  three  3-ears.  At  this  period  this  celebrated  school  was 
in  its  poorest  and  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  man}'  of  its 
pupils  left  the  institution  and  attended  the  private  school  of  Fied- 
erick  Percival  Levei  ett  ( H .  U.,  1 8*2 1 )  ;  among  these  was  Minot,  who 
has  left  upon  record  '•  his  highest  respect  and  esteem  for  Mr. 
Leverett.  He  was  strict  in  his  discipline  but  never  severe,  and  his 
leaining,  purity  of  character,  and  courteous  manners  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him."  After  Mr.  Leverett's  decease,  Minot  attended 
Mr.  Francis  M.  Hubbard's  school,  where  he  was  fitted  for  college. 
In  college  his  record  was  uniformly  good,  and  the  rank  attained 
by  him  was  more  than  fair.  He  received,  among  the  first  twenty 
in  the  Sophomore  j'ear,  a  Detur  for  good  study  and  recitations  the 
year  previous,  and  at  Commencement  he  was  accorded  a  triangu- 
ular  "conference"  (with  Keyes  and  Rice)  on  the  subject  of 
"  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  Athens,  and  Rome," 

In  college  he  was  always  genial  and  agreeable  to  his  comrades, 
fond  of  sociability,  and  not  averse  to  an  occasional  frolic.  He 
was  so  popular  with  the  members  that  he  was  chosen  the  Secretary 
of  the  Class,  a  position  which  he  has  industriously  filled,  and 
greatly  honored,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Class  are  due  to  him  for  the 
earnest  efforts  and  thoughtful  consideration  which  he  has  brought 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  was  a  very  active  member  of  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club,  which  in  his  da}-  was  indebted  to  him  for 
much  enjoyment.  Upon  leaving  college  he  entered  at  once  on  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1844.  From  his  youth,  he  alwaj's  exhib- 
ited a  taste  for  medicine  and  surgery,  and  his  room  in  college  often 
'•  presented  the  bloody  spectacle  of  cats  and  other  animals  under- 
going the  process  of  dissection,  —  much  to  the  horror  of  tender- 
hearted students,  and  the  mortal  terror  of  the  goodies."  And  he 
tells  us  that  his  favorite  amusement  when  a  boy  was  taking  cats 
into  the  highest  stories,  and  setting  them  adrift  from  the  windows 
in  parachutes  !  —  doubtless  in  order  to  observe  the  principles  of 
aerostatics,  as  well  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  post  mortem  which  a 
possible  catastrophe  might  offer. 

After  leaving  the  Medical  School,  he  passed  three  years  in 
Europe,  chiefly  in  Paris,  where  he  continued  his  medical  studies. 
After  a  brief  practice  in  Boston,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
physician  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a  position  which 
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he  held  from  1P58  to  1887.  In  1860  he  received  from  Trinity 
College  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.,  having  previously  received  a 
similar  degree  in  course  from  Harvard.  In  l^s74  he  received  from 
Harvard  University  ihe  honorable  appointment  of  "  Hersey  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physics,"  a  position  which  he 
resigned  on  Sept.  1,  1891.  When  the  notice  of  his  intended 
resignation  was  sent  to  the  Corporation  in  April,  1891,  that  body, 
on  April  27,  placed  upon  its  records  the  following  vote :  — 

"  Voted,  That  the  Medical  School  is  under  lasting  obligations  to  Dr. 
Minot  for  his  long  and  faithful  services  in  the  department  of  Theory  and 
Practice,  during  two  years  (  1869  to  1871 )  as  instructor,  three  years  as 
assistant  professor,  antl  seventeen  years  as  professor,  and  for  the  support 
which  the  Faculty  has  received  from  his  reputation,  influence,  and  good 
jndgmont." 

He  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  On  the  16th  of  January,  1861,  he  married  Sarah 
Parkman,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Parkman  Blake.  He  has 
had  one  daughter,  who  is  married  to  Felix  Rackemann,  Esq.,  of 
Milton,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  Bar. 

Dr.  Minot's  address  is  65  Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 

William  Henry  Orxe,  son  of  Henry  and  Frances  Boyd  (Little) 
Orne,  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1820.  His 
father  was  a  celebrated  jurist  of  Boston,  and  was  judge  of  the 
Police  Court  in  that  town.  His  mother  was  the  oldest  dauofhter 
of  William  Little,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston.  She  had  four 
sisters,  all  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  accomplishments.  Three 
of  them  were  so  conspicuous  for  their  elegant  and  attractive  appear- 
ance that  they  were  popularly  called  "  The  Three  Graces."  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Judge  Oi  ne  married  a  sister,  named  Sem- 
pronia  Aspasia,  who  survived  her  husband,  and  died  without  issue. 

During  the  youth  of  William  Heur}-  the  family  removed  to  Ohio, 
and  afterwards  to  other  portions  of  the  country ;  but  while  he  was 
at  college  his  home  was  Concordia  Parish,  La.  He  was  a  student 
at  Oxford  University,  Ohio,  while  he  was  at  the  West,  but  was 
finallv  fitted  for  colle2:e  at  the  celebrated  school  of  William  Wells 
(H.  U.,  1796),  at  Caral)ridge,  Mass.,  where  his  classmates  Haven 
and  Higginson  were  also  taught.* 

His  course  in  college  was  somewhat  erratic,  and  productive  of 

*  See  note  on  page  38. 
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little  credit  to  himself.  He  was,  however,  an  impressive  speaker. 
From  his  earliest  boyhood,  he  was  extravagantly'  fond  of  the  drama, 
and  he  used  to  recite  to  his  delighted  companions,  in  the  attic  of 
his  father's  house,  on  Hancock  Street,  portions  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  other  dramatists.  Afterwards  he  delighted  in 
poetry  and  light  literature,  which  his  retentive  memory  could 
reproduce  at  will. 

With  his  pale  face,  surmounted  by  dark  wavy  hair,  a  fine 
figure,  graceful  gestures,  and  a  sweet-toned  voice,  he  invested  the 
most  commonplace  "  pieces"  with  an  unwonted  charm. 

But  such  attractions  unless  accompanied  by  acknowledged  in- 
tellectual power  or  personal  worth  and  integrity  are  very  danger- 
ous attributes,  and  often  work  harm  to  their  possessor. 

These  graces  of  manner  were  resident  in  a  feeble  frame,  inher- 
ited from  his  mother,  who  died  of  consumption  soon  after  his  birth, 
and  his  physical  weakness  was  doubtless  increased  by  occasional 
intemperate  indulgences  at  college. 

It  raa}^  as  well  be  mentioned  here,  as  it  is  well  known  to  all  the 
class,  that  this  brilliant  personality  of  Orue  led  to  his  selection,  by 
a  small  majority  of  the  members,  as  the  Class-Day  orator,  —  a 
position  usually  bestowed  not  only  on  a  popular  but  a  meritorious 
member  of  the  class. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  day  assigned  for  a  selection  of  the  can- 
didates for  class  honors  the  excitement  in  the  Class  ran  high  and 
close  between  the  friends  of  Orne  and  those  of  Holfman,  the 
accomplished  and  erudite  scholar.  This  excitement  was  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  time  in  or  out  of  col- 
lege that  the  Class  was  ever  swerved  from  its  commendable  union 
on  every  subject  affecting  its  interest.  It  only  goes  to  prove  the 
wonderful  hold  and  the  masterly  control  which  the  dramatic  power 
of  Orne  could  wield  over  his  friends,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  rea- 
son, justice,  and  common  sense.  It  was  a  species  of  enthralment, 
or  of  witchcraft,  which  there  was  no  spell  potent  enough  to  dis- 
solve. 

At  the  very  largely  attended  class  meeting,  held  to  determine 
the  matter,  the  Orue  party  prevailed  by  a  small  majority.  The 
soreness  and  the  triumph  severally  evolved  by  this  result  effect- 
ually prevented  an}-  final  choice  of  a  poet,  though  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  scholars  and  the  sweetest  of  singers  was  present 
among  us  that  day,  but  as  yet  we  knew  him  not.     Claudius  B. 
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Farnsworth  was  selected,  without  opposition,  to  write  the  Class  Ode. 
All  will  remember  the  mortifying  results  of  the  class  exercises  on 
July  15,  1841.  The  Class  Day  of  that  period  was  a  very  different 
institution  from  the  brilliant  affair  of  the  present  time.  It  was 
then  in  a  state  of  transition  from  its  old,  selfish,  and  bacchanal 
character,  and  it  had  not  advanced  far  enough  to  welcome  the 
sweet  influences  of  woman's  grace  and  cheer  to  dignify  and  adorn 
the  occasion. 

On  July  14  (the  day  before  the  event)  Orne,  the  orator,  seemed 
hopelessly  ill  in  bed,  and  it  was  almost  certain  that  the  usual  cere- 
monies would  not  occur.  But,  by  persistent  efforts  of  his  friends, 
the  principal  figure  of  the  day  was  at  last  assisted  to  the  platform 
at  the  hour  assigned,  but  the  subject  of  his  discourse  was  so  utterly 
commonplace  that  no  grace  of  oratory,  which  itself  was  wanting 
on  this  occasion,  could  save  the  affair  from  a  flat  failure. 

There  was  no  poem :  Haven,  who  was  elected  Class  Poet,  de- 
clined the  honor  ;  and  the  votes  of  the  class,  divided  on  the  orator, 
could  not  be  concentrated  on  any  other  man  for  the  office.  The 
ode,  prettily  and  musically  written,  was  adapted  to  the  tune  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne"  instead  of  "Fair  Harvard."  This  was  sung 
in  melancholy  sympathy.  To  this,  add  the  fact  that  a  terrific 
thunder-storm  of  the  preceding  night  had  not  wholly  cleared  away, 
and  one  can  readily  remember  what  a  dark,  dismal  Class  Day  was 
that  of  1841. 

After  his  graduation,  Orne  went  South,  and  finding  his  health 
giving  way,  he  came  into  the  more  bracing  climate  of  the  North, 
and  died,  on  Sept.  1,  1842,  at  Orneville,  Me.,  which  was  named 
for  his  father,  who  owned  more  than  one  half  of  the  realty  there. 

Of  himself,  he  says  in  the  class-book,  under  date  of  May  2,  1841  : 
"  Whatever  intercourse  I  have  had  with  my  classmates  has  been, 
to  myself,  invariably  pleasant,  and  I  am  sensible  of  friendly  feel- 
ings, without  any  exception,  towards  all.  It  will  always  be  a 
gratification  hereafter  to  meet  any  of  '  the  old  familiar  faces '  of 
my  college  companions." 

Alas  !  his  life  was  early  wrecked.  Had  it  been  extended  with  a 
robust  constitution,  he  would  doubtless  have  played  a  brilliant 
part,  either  upon  the  stage  or  at  the  Bar. 

Ephraim  Otis,  son  of  Daniel  Otis,  of  Scituate,  and  Mary 
Greene,  of  New  Bedfurd,  daughter  of  Caleb  Greene  and  Elizabeth 
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Russell,  of  New  Bedford,  was  born  in  Scituate,  on  the  18tli  of 
June,  1819.  He  was  named  after  his  grandfather,  Ephraim,  of 
Taunton,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1756,  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.,  becoming  a  surgeon  in  the  American  service  at 
Fort  George  and  Fort  William  Henry,  during  the  French  War. 
His  mother's  father  was  own  cousin  to  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  of 
the  Revolutionary  Army. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  attended,  for  six  years,  the  famous 
Quaker  Boarding  School  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  kept  by  John  B. 
Griscom,  but  was  prepared  for  college  under  the  instruction  of 
Rev.  Increase  S.  Smith,  of  the  Derby  Academy,  Hingham,  Mass. 

He  entered  college  with  a  fair  standing,  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  lad,  his  father's  parsimonious  ideas  and  habits  so  cramped 
young  Otis  that  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  various  devices  to 
obtain  scanty  means  of  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  both  body 
and  mind.  In  those  days  there  were  no  scholarships  established 
to  aid  indigent  pupils.  Consequently,  with  a  sensitive  disposition, 
he  did  not  associate  with  his  fellows  and  he  became  quite  a  recluse. 
He  studied  diligently,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Freshman  year  he 
was  found  to  be  among  the  twenty  highest  scholars  to  whom  were 
awarded  Deturs,  while  at  the  Senior  exhibition,  in  May,  1841, 
he  was  accorded  a  "conference"  (with  Minot)  on  the  subject  of 
"A  Profound  Philosophy  and  a  Wide  Observation  of  Men,  as 
Elements  of  a  Statesman."  After  his  graduation  he  returned  to 
Scituate  and  entered  upon  tlie  life  of  a  farmer.  His  father's  de- 
cease put  him  in  possession  of  an  ample  estate,  which  he  now 
enjoN's.  Notwithstanding  the  many  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  leaving  college,  his  mind  is  still  clear  and  his  memory  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  poets  is  excellent.  Of  late  years  he  has  mani- 
fested an  unwonted  interest  in  the  Class  of  1841,  and  his  ouh" 
regret  is  that  he  has  contributed  so  little  to  its  honors. 

He  married,  March  1,  1872,  Deborah  H.  Gray,  daughter  of 
Benajah  Borden,  of  Tiverton,  R.  I.  Otis  has  one  daughter.  He 
now  resides  at  Norwell,  Mass. 

Francis  Edward  Pauker,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Parker 
(H.  U.,  1803),  of  the  South  Parish,  Portsmouth,  and  Susan 
(Pickering)  Parker,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  July  23, 
1821.  After  attending  the  local  schools  in  his  native  town,  lie 
went  to  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  where  he  remained  until  he 
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entered  Harvard  College,  at  the  middle  of  the  Freshman  j^ear  in 
April,  1838,  He  took  at  once  an  advanced  rank,  which  he  easily 
maintained  as  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  in  the  Class.  And, 
when  the  first  scholar,  Sedgwick,  died  in  March,  1841,  and  his 
immediate  competitor,  Edward  H.  Clarke,  was  compelled  to  go 
abroad  for  his  health.  Parker  became  the  leader,  and  was  graduated 
as  the  first  scholar,  being  accorded  the  first  English  oration,  the 
subject  being  "  The  Alleged  Right  of  the  Prc^sent  Age  to  decry  the 
Past,"  which  was  gracefulU'  and  forcibly  delivered,  eliciting  from 
the  venerable  Dr.  John  Pierce  a  remark,  which  he  inserted  in  his 
diary,  that  this  effort  evinced  the  fact  "  that  the  honor  of  this  ora- 
tion was  not  unworthily  bestowed." 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  societ}'. 
Though  a  diligent  and  attentive  student,  he  was  not  averse  to 
such  rational  amusements  and  social  occasions  as  the  average 
student  enjoyed.  He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club,  of  which  he  became  president,  an  honor  ac- 
corded only  to  a  popular  man  *  After  graduation,  he  entered  upon 
teaching  and  became  a  master  in  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School. 
At  this  time,  May  28,  1842,  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Greek  at 
Harvard  College  but  he  declined  the  position  on  account  of  liis 
health.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  suffered  from  over-work  and 
study,  and  he  sailed  for  Fayal  and  Gibraltar  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1842.  in  the  bark  "  Kazan."  After  visiting  Rome,  Switzerland, 
and  England,  he  returned  home  with  improved  health  and  strength. 

He  then  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  ob'fiined  the 
degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1845,  and  on  the  14th  of  November,  1846, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar.  He  opened  ai  office  for 
practice  with  J.  Elliot  Cabot  (H.  U.,  1840),  and  afterwards  with 
Richard  H.  Dana  (H.  U.,  1837).  His  merit  soon  made  itself 
felt,  and  the  success  he  deserved  soon  followed. 

His  taste  was  rather  for  the  more  quiet  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion than  for  the  active  duties  of  the  advocate.  Yet  he  was  a 
good  jury  lawyer,  and  he  argued  questions  of  law  before  the  full 
bench  with  remarkable  ability.  A  scrupulous  conscientiousness 
marked  all  his  business  transactions.  Early  in  life,  when  money 
was  not  plentiful  with  him,  he  insisted  upon  paying  out  of  his  own 
pocket  a  judgment  recovered  against  a  client,  because  his  student, 

*  From  this  point  the  compiler  has  made  free  use  of  the  admirable  memoir  of  Mr.  Parker 
contributed  to  the  Massaehusetls  Historical  Society  by  Edward  Bangs,  Esq.  (II.  U.,  1816"j. 
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who  had  been  directed  to  enter  his  appearance  in  the  case  had 
neglected  to  do  so,  and  the  case  had  been  decided  by  default. 
Such  a  man  could  not  help  being  a  trusted  and  faithful  counsellor 
to  all  who  sought  his  advice.  In  politics  he  was  a  Republican, 
and  in  1865  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  to  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts,  where  he  made  a  great  impression  not  only  in 
eloquence,  but  in  that  rare  talent  for  influencing  men,  and  for  the 
disposal  of  matters,  which  is  often  of  more  value  than  simple 
oratory. 

Charles  F.  Adams,  in  his  admirable  Life  of  Richard  H.  Dana, 
alluding  to  Mr.  Parker's  course  in  the  Senate,  says,  "  Once,  when 
drawn  out  by  some  slurring  and  ill-considered  attack  upon  Harvard 
College,  he  literally  crushed  and  annihilated  his  offending  and 
astonished  colleague  by  what  the  traditional  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate always  referred  to  as  the  most  striking  and  impressive  oratorical 
effort  he  ever  listened  to  in  that  chamber." 

He  seemed  then  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  brilliant  public 
career,  but  he  declined  a  re-election,  which  he  could  have  triumph- 
antly secured  ;  preferring  the  amenities  of  a  private  station  to  the 
discordant  excitements  of  public  office.  His  social  qualities  were 
of  a  rare  kind.  As  a  diner-out  and  a  raconteur  he  was  admirable. 
His  lively  interest  in  young  men  was  especially  noticeable.  He 
naturally  attracted  confidence  and  he  elicited,  without  curiosity  or 
effort,  the  stories  of  their  lives.  As  he  walked  the  Common 
towards  the  end  of  an  afternoon,  he  would  sit  down  by  the  side  of 
some  forlorn  youth,  engage  him  in  conversation,  learn  from  him, 
perhaps,  a  sad  story,  and  would  then  extend  to  him  practical  sym- 
pathy, if  he  deserved  it,  and  also  his  best  counsel  and  advice.  He 
was,  both  at  his  office  and  elsewhere,  the  recipient  of  some  strange 
tales,  which  the  brain  of  the  novelist  never  conceived.  He  thus 
gratified  his  mind  in  that  most  wonderful  of  all  studies,  his  fellow- 
man.  A  characteristic  anecdote,  showing  how  early  his  mind 
turned  towards  this  interesting  subject,  is  related  by  his  mother. 
"  Yesterday  morning  two  or  three  gay  ladies  of  the  parish  chanced 
to  meet  at  our  humble  abode,  and  their  lively  tongues  soon  became 
very  busy  with  the  gossip  and  chit-chat  of  the  day  and  town.  My 
little  son  was  tied  in  his  high  chair  by  the  table,  looking  over  some 
pictures  in  an  old  primer,  so  occupied  and  quiet  that  we  never 
dreamed  of  his  hearing  or  noticing  anything  outside  of  his  book. 
But,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone,  he  turned  those  deep,  earnest  eyes 
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of  his  full  upon  me,  and  asked,  'Mother,  was  all  that  those  ladies 
said  to  you  quite  true?'  I  felt  the  rebuke,  but  know  not  what 
reply  I  made." 

He  ever  took  a  deep  interest  in  Harvard  College.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  an  Overseer  of  that  Institution,  and  became  President 
Eliot's  most  trustworthy  adviser.  He  gave  anonymously  one 
thousand  dollars  to  swell  the  fund  of  the  Class  of  1841,  and  at  his 
death  he  bequeathed  to  the  college  in  aid  of  its  general  fund,  with- 
out any  conditions,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  most  accept- 
able and  generous  legacy.  On  Feb.  12,  1863,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  proved  himself 
an  active  and  a  useful  member. 

He  was  accustomed  to  make  a  visit  to  Europe  about  once  a 
year.  If  the  day  were  fine,  with  very  little  preparation,  having 
previously  put  his  business  in  order  with  his  attorney,  he  would 
simply  take  a  hand-bag  or  valise,  and  go  on  board  the  steamer, 
frequently  returning  before  many  friends  knew  he  had  been  away. 

In  1885,  while  in  Switzerland,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  his 
guide,  he  lost  his  way  on  one  of  the  mountains,  and  was  obliged 
to  remain  out  all  night  without  suitable  protection  from  the 
weather.  This  exposure  was  injurious  and  seriously  affected  his 
health,  for  he  was  not  so  well  as  usual  on  his  return,  but  neither  he 
nor  any  friend  suspected  that  he  was  seriously  attacked  until  the 
Friday  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  rooms  in  Boston  on 
Monday,  the  eighteenth  day  of  January,   188G. 

His  last  illness  was  so  short,  his  death  so  easy,  that  it  might  be 
said  of  him,  in  the  words  he  was  fond  of  repeating  :  — 

"  Then  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain, 
No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Deatli  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 
And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way." 

James  Rudolph  Partridge,  son  of  Eaton  Rudolph  Partridge 
and  Susan  Steuart  (Crook)  Partridge,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  1823.  He  attended  the  local 
schools  in  Haltiraore  and  in  Cecil  County,  and  in  October,  1832, 
he  joined  Mount  Hope  Institution,  a  seminary  of  a  high  order, 
about  two  miles  from  Baltimore,  where  he  was  fitted  for  college, 
and  entered  Harvard  in  1837,  Possessing  natural  abilities  of 
no  mean  order,  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  study,  being  satisfied 
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to  gather  some  general  ideas  of  his  lessons  rather  than  to  under- 
stand them  fully  in  all  their  relations.  He  says  in  the  class-book, 
that  though  he  has  not  expended  much  time  in  study,  he  has 
nevertheless  fully  enjoyed  his  college  life,  as  it  has  created  for 
him  many  valuable  friendships  ^hich  he  hopes  to  secure  for  life. 
Partridge  was  an  interesting  man ;  he  had  that  gentlemanly 
demeanor,  that  exquisite  courtesy  of  manner,  which  were  insepara- 
ble from  an  educated  Southerner,  and  which  won  for  him  the  respect 
and  the  cordial  regard  of  the  Class.  With  such  personal  attrac- 
tions no  man  in  the  Class  was  better  fitted  than  he  for  the  position 
of  a  diplomat,  to  which  his  life  was  almost  wholly  devoted. 

Though  he  graduated  without  honors,  yet  his  mind  was  enriched 
and  improved  not  only  by  the  lessons  of  dut3',  but  by  the  general 
course  of  reading  which  he  followed.  On  leaving  college  he 
entered  at  once  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  took  the  degree  of 
LL.  B^  in  1843.  He  then  went  to  Europe  and  improved  his  time 
in  the  study  of  the  modern  languages.  On  his  return  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Baltimore  in  1846.  His  natural  abilities 
and  his  liberal  education  soon  gained  for  him  a  prominent  position 
in  his  native  city.  He  was  sent  on  a  commission  to  Mexico  in 
1852,  and  in  1856  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  Maryland,  Where  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  was  subsequently  elected  Secretary  of  State  for 
Maryland,  a  position  which  he  held  from  January,  1858,  to  April, 
1861.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  arrayed  himself 
at  once  and  earnestly  on  the  side  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
in  Januai-y,  1862,  he  received  from  President  Lincoln  the  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  Resident  at  the  Republic  of  Honduras ;  but  in 
November  of  that  year  he  was  transferred  to  Salvador,  where  he 
continued  as  Minister  Resident  until  his  resignation  in  Ma}',  1866. 
He  was  then  offered  the  post  of  Minister  Resident  at  the  Argentine 
Republic  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  but  he  declined  tlie  same. 
In  May,  1870,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Minister  Resident 
at  Venezuela,  where  he  remained  until  November,  1871,  when  he 
was  sent  on  a  commission  to  the  Rio  Grande  frontier,  returning 
therefrom  in  February,  1872.  His  services  in  these  various  posi- 
tions were  so  acceptably  performed,  that  in  June,  1872,  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  responsible  post  of  United  States  Envoy 
Extraordinary'  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary-  to  Brazil.  This  duty 
was  most  satisfactorily  performed,  when  he  resigned  its  functions 
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in  1877.  He  then  went  again  to  Europe  for  rest  and  health, 
which  had  become  weakened  by  constant  service  in  hot  latitudes. 
On  his  return  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Washington,  where  his 
diplomatic  services  were  again  in  demand,  and  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Arthur,  in  1882,  United  States  Minister  to  Peru.  In  his 
administration  of  this  last  office  some  of  his  acts  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  the  United  States  Government  and  he  was  recalled. 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  termination  of  a  diplomatic  career, 
which  had  been  as  honorable  as  it  was  extensive  and  varied. 

Partridge  was  married,  Oct.  21,  1847,  to  Mary  Baltzell,  daughter 
of  Jacob  Ualtzell,  of  Baltimore,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters. 
His  wife  died  March  22,  1854.  After  this  loss  he  became  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  children  ;  but  they  too,  at  intervals  of  only  a 
few  years,  passed  on  to  a  better  life,  leaving  their  father  wellnigh 
inconsolable. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  these  successive 
losses,  so  that  he  became  quite  despondent,  and  was  a  great  sufferer 
from  dyspepsia.  Added  to  this  was  the  mortification  he  endured 
by  the  disapproval  of  his  Peruvian  Mission,  which  he  ought  not  to 
have  undertaken  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  his  health,  which 
probably  was  a  potent  factor  in  his  failure,  though  there  was  no  stain 
upon  his  honor  and  no  question  as  to  the  honesty  of  his  course. 
Thus,  thoroughly  and  unfortunately  alone  in  the  world,  he  went 
again  to  Europe,  in  1883,  and,  experiencing  no  relief  from  his  mental 
troubles,  he  terminated  his  own  life  at  Alicante,  in  Spain,  on  Feb. 
24,  1884. 

Edv^ard  Newton  Perkins,  son  of  James  Perkins,  Jr.,  and  Eliza 
Greene  (Callahan)  Perkins,  was  born  in  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1820.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  merchant 
of  Boston,  well  known  for  his  public  spirit  and  for  his  extensive  char- 
ities. Edward  was  taught  in  the  best  private  schools  of  his  day. 
Among  his  instructors  were  Messrs.  Wells,  Thayer,  Ingraham,  and 
Leverett,  and  he  enjoyed  the  special  tuition  of  Rev.  Charles  Pollen 
before  entering  college. 

He  entered  the  Class  of  1841  in  its  Sophomore  year,  in  August, 
1838.  Without  special  effort,  he  made  a  creditable  record  in  his 
college  course.  Deprived  of  a  year's  intercourse  with  the  Class,  he 
did  not  acquire  the  extensive  acquaintance  with  its  members  which 
others  appeared  to   enjoy,  and,  having  no   taste  therefor,  he  did 
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Dot  participate  in  the  usual  sports  and  amusements  of  the  general 
college  life ;  but,  nevertheless,  such  were  his  winning  manners 
and  his  courteous  bearing,  such  his  attractive  smile  and  open  hand, 
that  he  soon  commanded  the  respect  of  all,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  of  some,  which  have  endured  for  fifty  years. 

After  graduation,  he  went  abroad,  and  travelled  extensively 
throughout  Europe.  Upon  his  return  he  engaged  in  no  profession, 
but  he  occupied  himself  in  the  management  of  various  charitable  and 
religious  organizations.  Taking  great  interest  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  he  participated  largely  in  societies  for  their  improve- 
ment. Having  a  natural  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  with  abundant  means 
for  gratifying  it,  he  took  pains  to  cultivate  it,  so  that  it  became  a 
source  of  rich  enjoyment  for  him.  He  has  thus  made  himself  a 
useful  and  honorable  citizen  of  this  community,  and  the  world  is 
undoubtedly  better  because  he  has  lived  in  it,  for  he  has  been  a 
wise  and  generous  steward  of  the  wealth  which  has  come  to  his 
hands.  For  ver^-  much  of  this  he  is  proud  to  acknowledge  his  in- 
debtedness to  Old  Harvard  ;  and  he  has  an  affectionate  and  abiding 
interest  in  all  his  classmates  of  1841,  —  an  interest  which  has  been 
deepened  and  intensified  as  the  years  have  passed  away. 

Perkins  now  resides  at  Perkins  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Edward  "Willard  Pray,  son  of  John  Hancock  Pray,  a  well- 
known  merchant  of  Boston,  and  of  Eleanor  Allen  (Wheelock) 
Pray,  was  born  in  Boston,  on  June  25,  1822.  After  attending  the 
Derne  Street  and  the  Hawkins  Street  public  schools,  he  received  his 
immediate  preparatory  education  at  the  Public  Latin  School,  and  at 
the  Chauncy  Hall  School  under  charge  of  Gideon  F.  Thayer. 

Upon  entrance  into  college,  he  at  once  took  rank  above  the 
average  of  the  Class,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  twenty  of  the 
class  to  whom  Deturs  were  awarded  in  the  Sophomoi-e  year,  and 
at  Commencement  he  was  assigned  "  A  Deliberative  Discussion  on 
the  Political  Influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Re- 
publics"; Thomas  C.  H.  Smith,  his  classmate,  being  selected  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  Pray's  views  of  this  important  subject. 
Being  among  the  first  sixteen  scholars  of  the  Class,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society. 

Pray  was  an  industrious  and  painstaking  student,  who  manifested 
during  his  college  course  his  proclivity  for  the  ministry.  But, 
alas !  his  physical  frame  and  strength  were  not  potent  enough  to 
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endure  the  necessary  strain  of  that  exacting  profession.  He 
entered,  after  graduation  at  Harvard,  the  Newton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  he  there  completed  his  education  for  the  Baptist 
ministry  in  1846.  On  Nov.  15,  1847,  he  was  married  to  Sophia 
Frances  Guun,  daughter  of  Cephas  M.  Gunn,  of  Boston,  and  on 
Feb.  1,  1848,  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Rlt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  but  after  a  short  pastorate  he  was  obliged 
by  ill  health  to  return  to  Boston's  bracing  air.  After  residing  here 
for  two  or  three  years,  he  went  to  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1849,  on 
business  for  his  father,  and  while  tliere  was  induced  by  the  little 
church  in  that  place  to  become  its  pastor  ;  but  after  a  while  he  had 
again  to  relinquish  work.  Returning  to  Boston,  and  being  willing 
to  labor  in  his  chosen  field  as  his  strength  would  permit,  he  served 
short  pastorates  from  time  to  time  successively  in  the  following 
places:  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  (1853),  North  Reading,  Mass. 
(1855),  Buckfield,  Me  ,  East  Brookfield  and  Tyriugham,  Mass., 
and  at  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

It  was  at  Buckfield  that  he  wrote  to  the  Class  Committee  re- 
specting the  poverty  of  his  health  and  the  paucity  of  his  resources, 
the  latter  being  caused  by  the  results  of  a  "  donation  party,''  and 
the  usual  rapacity  of  the  guests  ! 

The  committee  sent  to  him  at  once  a  substantial  donation  from 
the  Class  Fund,  which  tided  him  fully  over  his  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, and  relieved  pro  tanto  his  mental  distress. 

His  settlement  at  West  Hartford  was  the  last  one  he  filled. 
This  position  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  March,  1870,  when  he 
went  to  recruit  his  system  to  Wellesley,  Mass.,  where  he  resided 
until  June,  1872,  when  he  went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  live  with 
his  married  daughter,  Eleanor  S.  Converse,  wife  of  Charles  T. 
Converse,  at  whose  house  he  died,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  February,  1885.  In  a  letter  written  to  the 
compiler,  Mrs.  Converse  says:  "He  always  remembered  his  col- 
lege days  and  classmates  with  great  pleasure  and  interest.  A 
friend  of  ours,  a  minister,  writing  of  my  father  the  other  day, 
says,  '  I  never  met  a  man  advanced  in  life  who  thought  so  much  of 
his  Alma  Mater  and  of  his  college  classmates  as  Mr.  Pray.' 
Everything  relating  to  Harvard  was  always  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  him,  and  it  was  a  source  of  regiet  that  he  was  so  seldom 
able  to  be  present  on  Commencement  Day." 

He  had  three  children,  —  two  sous  and  one  daughter,  the  latter 
being  the  onlv  one  who  reached  mature  life. 
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John  Revere,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Warren  and  Mary  (Rob 
bins)   Revere,  was  born  in  Federal  Street,  Boston,  on  March  31, 
1822.    His  father  was  the  son  of  Paul  Revere,  the  patriot,  and  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Hutchinson  Robbins  (H. 
U.,  1812),  of  Boston. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  and,  for  a  time,  Mr. 
Gideon  F.  Thayer's  school,  at  Milton,  which  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Jamaica  Plain.  He  was  finalh'  fitted  for  college  at  the  Public 
Latin  School,  and  he  entered  the  Class  of  1841  without  conditions. 
Though  receiving  no  honors  in  his  college  course,  he  kept  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  and  made  a  record  which  was  fairly  good. 

Personall}^  he  was  an  attractive  fellow,  always  gnod-natured  and 
cheerful ;  he  had  a  personal  magnetism,  which  drew  to  himself  the 
friendship  of  members  of  the  Class  ;  he  was  very  fond  of  his  col- 
lege life,  and  he  treasured  dearly  his  college  friends.  He  often  re- 
ferred to  the  days  spent  at  Cambridge  as  the  most  enjoyable  in  his 
experience  ;  —  in  short  he  was  the  type  of  good-fellowship.  After 
his  graduation  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  A  .&  C.  Cunningham, 
merchants,  on  Rowe's  Wharf ,  where  he  remained  until  April,  1843, 
when  he  went  out  to  Cronstadt  in  the  brig  ''Kazan,"  Capt.  Leckie. 
On  leaving  the  brig  on  her  arrival  out,  he  travelled  on  the  continent. 
On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Revere  Copper 
Compan}^,  and  was  made  clerk  of  the  corporation. 

He  was  afterwards  elected,  July  1,  1872,  treasurer,  and  on  July 
5,  1881,  he  was  made  president  of  the  company,  which  position 
he  held  till  his  death. 

He  married,  on  Jan.  13,  1848,  Susan  Tilden,  daughter  of  John 
G.  Torrey,  of  Boston.  He  had  five  children  :  one  sou,  named 
William  Bacon  after  his  esteemed  classmate,  is  manager  of  the 
Revere  Copper  Company ;  another  son,  Edward  H.  R.  Revere,  is 
also  connected  with  the  same  company ;  another,  Joseph  Warren, 
is  engaged  in  business  in  Boston ;  and  there  were  two  daughters. 

Amiable,  tender,  and  sensitive  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  he  was 
constanth^  sacrificing  himself  for  others.  This  course  unfortunately 
prepared  for  him  burdens  and  complications  which  ultimately 
troubled  and  worried  him  a  good  deal.  Every  instinct  of  his  nature 
was  upright,  and  he  was  absolutely  incapable  of  a  mercenary'  thought 
or  purpose. 

In  many  ways  he  was  unsuited  for  a  business  life,  and  he  had  no 
love  for  it.     The  habits  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  tastes,  could  not 
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easil}'  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  environment.  He  missed  the 
delightful  associations  and  the  good-fellowships  of  the  days  of  '41, 
He  had  a  fondness  for  literature  ;  he  read  very  largely  and  possessed 
an  uncommon  memory.  He  expressed  himself  in  writing  with  great 
felicity,  indicating  a  path  in  which  he  might  have  been  successful, 
because  it  was  congenial ;  but  he  sacrificed  his  own  preferences  to 
please  the  wishes  of  his  father. 

The  presence  of  two  noble  brothers  in  the  arraj-,  their  active 
work  and  their  untimely  deaths  interested  him  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  intimate  and 
exact  knowledge  of  the  formation,  positions,  and  movements  of 
the  army. 

Never  conspicuous  for  physical  vigor,  he  finally  fell  into  a  decline, 
resulting,  after  a  weary  illness  of  nearly  two  years,  in  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  his  home,  in  Canton,  July  26,  1886.* 

Alexander  John  Eice,  son  of  Hon.  John  Rice,  of  Kittery, 
Me.,  the  cashier  of  the  N.  H.  Union  Bank,  was  born  at  Forts- 
mouth,  N.  H.,  May  1,  1822. 

After  a  somewhat  wide  experience  at  some  juvenile  schools,  he 
studied  for  college,  under  William  CoflSn  Harris  (H.  U.,  1807), 
who  was  a  very  successful  teacher,  and  was  the  father  of  his  class- 
mate, Chas.  C.  Harris. 

The  effect  of  his  admirable  drill  at  this  school  carried  him  easily 
into  college,  where  he  sust:»iued  throughout  his  course  a  satisfactory 
position.  He  was  found  among  the  first  twenty  of  the  class  to 
whom  was  awarded,  in  the  Sophomore  year,  Deturs,  significant  of 
positive  merit,  and  at  graduation  he  was  accorded  "  a  conference  " 
(with  Keyes  and  Minot)  on  "  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  Athens, 
and  Rome.  "  Dr.  Hice,  while  not  a  hard  student,  was  industrious 
and  legular  in  all  required  exercises.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  of 
a  very  sociable  nature,  and  partici|iated  in  many  of  llie  enjoyments 
and  frolics  of  the  Class,  Fond  of  companionship,  and  with  a 
cheerful  temperament,  he  was  always  glad  to  welcome  any  class- 
mate to  his  room. 

After  graduation,  he  studied  medicine,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
with  Dr.  Charles  A.  Chase,  and  at  the   Harvard  JNIedical  School, 


*  In  the  preparation  of  the  above  sketch,  the  compiler'has  made  free  use  of  a  Memoir  of 
Mr.  Revere,  prepared  by  Samuel  T.  Suow,  for  his  account  of  the  Revere  Copper  Company, 
issued  in  1890. 
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and  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1844.  Residing  with  his 
father  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  United  States  Navy  Yard  at 
Kittery,  Me.,  he  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  officers  of 
that  post,  and  he  determined  to  enter  the  naval  service  as  assistant 
surgeon.  Having  applied  for  such  a  position,  and  having  passed 
a  very  satisfactory  examination  therefor,  he  was  duly  appointed  to 
that  office  on  March  4,  1847,  and  entered  at  once  upon  duty  on  the 
Mexican  coast.  In  this  oiflcial  capacity  he  passed  a  portion  of 
his  service  at  sea  and  on  shore  until  the  year  1851,  which  found 
him  stationed  at  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  where  he  died,  of  phthisis,  on  April  20,  1851.  At  his 
funeral,  which  occurred  three  days  after,  the  body  was  followed  to 
the  cemetery,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  by  many  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  who  were  solicitous  to  honor  his  memory.  Dr.  Rice  was 
acknowledged  to  have  been  very  skilful  in  his  profession,  and  he 
was  very  kind  and  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  the  sick.  He 
was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  were  connected  with  him  in  the 
navy.  His  judgment  was  sound,  and  he  was  exempt  from  every 
fault  of  the  heart.  These  traits  received  additional  interest 
from  his  truly  Christian  character,  which  secured  him  to  a  strict 
rectitude  of  conduct  and  to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  every 
duty. 

Dr.  Rice  was  not  married,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  to  a  young  lady  at  New  Orleans.* 

Christopher  Gore  Ripley,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley  (H.  U., 
1804),  of  Waltham,  and  Sarah  Aldeu  (Bradford)  Hipley,  of 
Charlestown,  was  born  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  Sept.  6,  1822. 
His  father  utilized  a  portion  of  his  house  as  a  boarding-school  for 
a  few  advanced  scholars,  and  was  more  successful  as  a  teacher 
than  as  a  clergyman.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Capt. 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  of  Boston,  and  subsequently  of  Charlestown. 
She  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of 
the  centux-y,  possessing  a  richly  cultivated  mind  and  intellectual 
atiainraents  of  a  high  order,  which  rendered  her  a  most  valuable 
assistant  in  her  husband's  school. 

Ripley  was  prepared  for  college  at  Waltham,  by  his  father  and 
mother,  who  removed  their  family,  a  few  years  after  Christopher's 

*  The  compiler  is  indebted  for  a  portion  of  the  above  sketch  to  a  brief  memoir  of  Dr. 
Rice  which  appeared  in  the  Portsmouth  Journal,  May  10, 1851. 
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graduation,  to  Concord,  Mass.,  where  they  acquired  and  occupied 
the  "Old  Manse,"  so  celebrated  by  Emerson  and  Hawthorne. 
Ripley  entered  college  in  the  Sophomore  year  of  the  Class  of  1841, 
and  at  once  took  the  rank  which  his  abilities  and  education 
demanded  ;  so  that  on  Commencement  Day  he  was  accorded  the 
honor  of  a  "  Literary  Discussion"  (with  Hall)  "  on  Inquiries  into 
the  History  and  Character  of  Shakespeare," — a  part  which 
elicited  the  encomium  of  the  venerable  Dr.  John  Pierce  in  his 
diary.  Ripley  was  a  most  genial  and  cordial  companion.  He 
enjoyed  his  friends,  and  participated  in  their  amusements  and 
rational  pleasures  with  genuine  s^^mpathy  and  sincere  delight, 
which  in  turn  were  generously  reciprocated. 

With  the  thorough  drill  effected  at  home,  and  with  the  habit  of 
concentration  upon  his  duties  which  was  there  acquired,  he  learned 
his  lessons  readily,  and  mastered  without  difficulty  the  tasks 
imposed  upon  him.  He  thus  had  time  to  devote  to  social  inter- 
course with  his  classmates  and  to  extend  and  cultivate  those 
friendships  which  proved  valuable  during  his  life.  His  tempera- 
ment was  cheerful  and  buoyant.  He  always  met  one  with  a  smile, 
and  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  impart  an  interest  and  sympathy 
whenever  they  were  demamled.  A  character  like  his,  inherited 
from  such  an  intellectual  mother,  and  trained  by  her  wise  counsel, 
reinforced,  as  it  was,  by  the  culture  and  resources  of  the  grandest 
university  in  the  country,  could  not  fail  to  become  an  ornament  to 
the  profession  which  he  adopted. 

After  leaving  college  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Nov.  7,  1842, 
where  he  remained  a  year,  and  then  entered  the  office  of  Franklin 
Dexter  (EL  U.,  1812),  a  celebrated  practitioner  of  Boston,  with 
whose  junior  partner,  Wm.  H  Gardiner,  he  subsequently  became 
associated. 

In  1855  he  removed  to  Brownsville,  in  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota, and  in  1856  to  Chatfield,  in  that  Territory,  where  he  built  up 
a  lucrative  practice,  and  became  so  well  known  as  a  profound  and 
sagacious  lawyer  that  he  was  appointed,  in  1870,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  He  held  this  honorable  position 
until  1874,  when  impaired  health  compelled  his  return  to  Concord, 
Mass.,  where  he  resided,  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  till  his  decease. 
His  character  as  a  jurist  and  his  reputation  as  a  judge  cannot  be 
better  exhibited  than  in  the  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by  the 
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resolutions  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Minnesota,  an 
extract  from  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

"As  a  lawyer,  a  juiist,  a  scholar,  a  citizen,  a  gentleman,  and  a  truly 
upright  and  conscientious  man  in  every  position  in  life.  Judge  Eipley  had 
few  equals  and  scarcely  any  superiors.  Endowed  by  nature  with  an  ana- 
lytical mind,  keen  and  quick  perceptive  faculties,  refined  taste,  kindliness 
of  heart,  an  inuate  love  of  trutli  and  honor,  a  contempt  for  shams  and 
false  assumptions  of  every  description,  he  improved  all  those  qualities 
by  thorough  culture  and  constant  practice. 

"  He  never  improved  one  faculty  or  acquirement  at  the  expense  of 
another.  As  a  lawyer  or  judge  he  never  for  a  moment  forgot  to  be  a 
gentleman.  Always  true  to  his  clients,  he  was  equally  true  to  his  own 
manhood,  to  the  Bench,  and  to  his  associates  at  the  Bar. 

"  Falsehood,  assumption,  arrogance,  sharp  practice,  tricks  of  mere 
practitioners,  and  shams  of  every  nature  were  regarded  by  him  with  con- 
tempt. By  the  purity  of  his  life,  his  courtesy  to  his  brothers  at  the  Bar, 
his  respectful  demeanor  to  the  Courts,  and  his  example  in  private,  social, 
and  public  life,  he  exerted  an  ennobling  influence  upon  the  profession,  the 
Courts,  and  the  community  within  the  sphere  of  his  associations. 

"  He  has  left  to  us  the  record  of  an  inspiring  and  honorable  career,  and 
the  heritage  of  an  unsullied  name. 

"  The  District  Court  of  Olmstead  County,  now  in  session,  and  the  Bar, 
cheerfully  record  this  testimonial  of  their  regard  for  his  character  and 
profound  reverence  for  his  memory." 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation,  in  1874,  the  public  press  of 
Minnesota  was  filled  with  articles  indicative  of  the  universal  re- 
spect and  love  which  Judge  Ripley  inspired  in  that  community, 
from  one  of  which  the  following  extract  is  taken  :  — 

"  We  doubt  if  Minnesota  ever  had  a  purer  or  better  man  in  any  position 
than  Judge  Kipley,  his  flue  legal  ability  and  superior  literai'y  accomplish 
ments  qualifying  him  for  both  judge  and  gentleman.  He  retires  from  his 
high  position  without  a  spot  upon  his  public  or  private  record,  and  will 
carry  with  him  in  his  retirement  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  sympa- 
thizing people,  whom  he  has  served  with  honesty  of  purpose  and  the 
strictest  integrity. 

"Any  man  who  can  come  into  a  new  country,  practise  law  in  the  at  raos- 
phere  of  a  land  oflice,  and  grow  up  to  occupy  one  of  the  highest  of  stations, 
solely  on  account  of  his  intellectual  ability,  moral  character,  and  habits  of 
study,  gives  an  example  that  those  younger  in  the  profession  should 
emulate,  showing  that  honesty,  industry,  and  integrity  will  insure  success 
in  the  law." 

After  his  return  to  Concord  he  resided  at  his  paternal  inheri- 
tance, "  The  Old  Manse,"  where  he  lived  peacefully  and  quietly. 
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surrounded   by   his  family,    and   honored   by   his   neighbors  and 
friends,  till  his  death,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1881. 

Ripley  married,  Dec.  14,  18G3,  Mrs.  Fanny  Gage,  daughter  of 
Gideon  Horton,  of  IS'ew  Orleans,  La.  She  was  a  sister  of  tlje 
lute  Henry  K.  Horton,  of  Boston.  JNlrs.  Ripley  is  living  at  this 
date,  and  is  a  resident  of  New  York  City. 

William  Henry  Rollins,  son  of  Ichabod  and  Blary  Ann 
(Hooker)  Rollius,  was  boru  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,on  the  seventh 
day  of  September,  1822.  After  attending  the  local  primary 
schools  in  th:it  town,  and  a  private  school  kept  by  Mr.  Leach,  ho 
entered  the  well-known  preparatory  schoul  kept  by  William  Coffin 
Harris  (H.  U.,  1807),  where  he  continued  until  his  entrance  into 
Harvard,  in  1837.  His  career  in  college  was  most  creditable, 
earning  for  him  a  Detur  in  the  Sophomore  year,  indicating  his 
position  among  the  first  twenty  scholars,  and  also  "  an  essay,"  at 
Commencement,  on  "  Free  Public  Lectures."  He  was  also 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  being  included 
among  the  sixteen  highest  scholars  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year. 
Giftel  with  natural  attainments,  he  v\as  a  careful  and  diligent  stu- 
dent in  college,  while  he  also  entered  heartily  into  all  rational  enjoy- 
ments and  amusements  which  were  sustained  by  the  Class.  With  a 
strong  predilection  for  mathematics,  he  was  probably  the  finest 
chess-player  in  college.  Though  a  good  student  and  a  close  reader, 
he  was  never  averse  to  a  game  of  good  whist,  in  which  he  was  a  pro- 
ficient. These  qualities  made  him  a  popular  man.  On  leaving 
college  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  whei'e  he  remained 
one  year,  and  then  he  entered  the  office  of  Ichabod  Bartlett,  of 
Portsmouth,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Rockingham  Bar  in  1844. 
His  practice  was  confined  to  consultations,  fiduciary  trusts,  con- 
ve3'ancing,  etc.,  in  which  he  achieved  notable  success.  In  1866 
and  1867  he  was  elected,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  a  Representa- 
tive to  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  from  Portsmouth.  He 
was  chosen  president  of  thj  Portsmouth  Savings  Bank,  which 
position  he  holds  at  this  time,  together  with  other  local  trusts,  and 
his  integrity  and  probity  of  private  life  have  been  such  as  to  com- 
mand the  respect  and  affection  of  his  townsmen.  At  the  close  of 
a  k'tter  of  Aug.  15,  1891,  to  the  compiler,  not  intended  at  all  for 
publication,  he  modestly  says,  ''I  have  spent  my  whole  life  on 
the  same  spot  where  ray  mother  passed  hers.     My  life  has  been 
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quiet,  and  I  have  been  blessed  with  almost  invariable  good  health, 
and  I  hope  I  have  not  injured  the  reputation  of  the  Class  of  1841." 
Few  men  have  developed  and  maintained  throughout  life  more 
genuine  and  ardent  class-feeling  than  has  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  being  always  ready  to  come  from  Portsmouth  at  any  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money  to  join  every  reunion  of  the  Class  at  Bos- 
ton or  Cambridge.  Rollins  was  married,  on  Jan.  2,  1879,  to 
Elizabeth  Brown  Ball,  of  Brooklyn,  daughter  of  John  Ball,  of 
Salem,  Mass.  She  died  Dec.  2,  1881,  her  early  decease  being  a 
severe  bereavement  to  him.  He  never  married  again.  Rollins's 
present  address  is  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Eben  Wiixiam  Rollins,  son  of  Eben  Rollins,  a  prominent  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  and  Frances  Hicks  (Torrey)  Rollins,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Nov.  24,  1822.  He  attended  the  private  school  kept  by 
D.  B.  Ingraham,  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  fitted  for  college  under 
the  tuition  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Ripley,  of  Waltham  and  Concord.  He 
entered  Harvard  during  the  third  term  of  the  Freshman  year  of  the 
Class  of  1841.  During  his  boyhood  and  throughout  his  college 
course  he  was  always  bright,  generous,  and  cheerful  in  his  tem- 
perament, making  life  sweeter  for  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  consequently  be  was  very  popular  with  the  Class,  and  was 
chosen  early  into  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  then,  as  now,  the  best 
club  in  college.  He  was  elected  vice-president  of  this  society, 
and  proved  himself  a  most  valuable  member.  Though  not  reck- 
oned a  student,  he  maintained  a  fair  rank,  and  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  all  the  rational  amusements  of  the  Class.  He  made 
many  warm  friends  at  Harvard,  and  since  graduation  few  men 
have  taken  a  more  earnest  and  sincere  interest  in  every  classmate 
than  Rollins  has  always  exhibited.  Upon  leaving  college  he  entered 
the  counting-room  of  his  uncle  William,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Atkinson  &  Rollins,  the  eminent  East  India  merchants  on  Central 
Wharf,  and  he  sailed  for  that  firm  to  Calcutta  and  to  Europe  sev- 
eral times,  subsequently,  in  1845,  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Atkinson,  Rollins  &  Co.,  afterwards  Bayley,  Rollins  &  Co., 
until  1876,  when  he  retired  from  business,  giving,  however,  much 
attention  to  art  and  the  encouragement  of  artists.  Of  late  years 
his  health  has  not  been  stable,  and  he  has  suffered  much  from  fre- 
quent attacks  of  rheumatism,  getting,  however,  occasionally  com- 
plete exemption.     He  was  never  married. 

Rollins  resides  at  95  Pincknev  Street,  Boston. 
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Francis  Morgan  Rotch,  the  eldest  son  of  Francis  and  Ann 
(Morgan)  Rotch,  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  on  Feb.  20,  1822. 
At  an  early  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Morris,  N.  Y.,  where 
his  father  cultivated  a  large  stock  farm.  After  attending  the  local 
schools  in  that  district,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1838,  in  the 
last  term  of  the  Freshman  year.  In  college  he  was  a  diligent 
student  and  maintained  throughout  a  very  respectable  rank,  and 
being  at  the  close  of  the  Senior  year  among  the  first  sixteen 
scholars,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society. 
At  Commencement  he  was  assigned  "A  Conference"  (with 
McCleary)  "  on  Youth  and  Reform,  Age  and  Conservatism." 

"  After  graduating,  he  returned  to  Morris  (then  called  Butter- 
nuts), where  he  devoted  himself,  under  his  father's  instruction,  to 
agriculture.  He  not  only  made  himself  practically  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  his  profession,  but  he  also  studied  those  sciences 
which  are  most  intimately  connected  with  it,  particularly  chemistry 
He  also  paid  much  attention  to  veterinary  science,  a  subject  which 
he  alwavs  thouoht  was  too  much  neglected  in  this  country.  From 
his  childhood,  he  evinced  an  uncommon  talent  for  drawing,  which 
he  cultivated  with  assiduity  all  his  life. 

"  In  1843  he  went  to  Europe  with  his  family,  where  he  remained 
nearly  three  years,  a  part  of  which  time  he  passed  with  relatives  in 
England,  and  the  rest  in  travelling  on  the  Continent.  During  this 
tour  he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  improving  his  drawing, 
taking  lessons  of  the  first  masters  and  sketching  from  nature. 
His  industry  in  this  regard  was  remarkable,  and  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  large  collection  of  drawings  in  pencil  and  water-colors, 
which  are  of  inestimable  value  to  his  friends.  He  also  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  and  the  arts. 

"On  his  return  from  Europe,  he  applied  himself  with  diligence 
to  his  favorite  pursuit  of  agriculture,  in  which  he  soon  rose  to 
eminence.  In  1851  he  made  a  second  voyage  to  Europe,  visiting 
England  and  France  to  purchase  sheep.  He  was  so  successful  in 
his  selection  of  these  animals  that  he  was  induced  to  make  a  third 
voyage,  in  1853,  and  a  fourth,  in  1855,  to  purchase  stock  for  a 
gentleman  who  cultivated  a  large  farm  on  the  Hudson  River. 

"In  1856  he  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  position  he  held  for  three  years.  In 
1859  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Senate.  In  1862 
he  was   appointed   an   aid    to   Gov.   Morgan,  with   the  rank   of 
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colonel,  and  was  detailed  to  proceed  to  Gen.  McClellan's  head- 
quarters at  the  Federal  Army,  there  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  the  New  York  troops,  of  which  there  were  sixty  regiments  in 
the  field.  Here  he  was  very  actively  employed,  often  spending  ten 
hours  in  the  saddle,  and  writing  daily  full  reports  to  Albany. 
He  was  with  Gen.  McClellan  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  On  his 
return  to  Albany,  he  received  the  appointment  of  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  soon  afterwards  he  was 
prostrated  with  malarial  fever,  contracted  during  his  service  on  the 
Peninsula.  He  rallied  from  this  attack,  but  afterwards  had  two 
severe  relapses.  At  one  time  he  apparently  recovered  his  health  ; 
but  the  disease  suddenly  returned  with  great  virulence,  and  he 
finally,  after  a  short  illness  of  a  few  days,  died,  at  home,  on  Nov. 
28,  1863. 

"Col.  Rotch  was  a  man  of  rare  accomplishments.  He  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture  ;  he 
was  well  versed  in  political  and  scientific  subjects  ;  as  an  artist  he 
had  few  equals  ;  and  he  was  familiar  with  several  languages.  By 
his  extensive  knowledge,  his  uprightness,  and  his  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, he  was  fast  becoming  a  man  of  great  usefulness  and  in- 
fluence ;  while  his  attractive  manners,  genial  disposition,  purity 
of  character,  and  affi  ctionate  heart  made  him  the  idol  of  his  domes- 
tic circles.  He  married.  May  6,  1862,  Catherine  Gilbert,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Cotton  Gilbert,  of  Gilbi  rtsville,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  had 
one  son,  Francis,  who  married,  in  1884,  Mary  Garland,  of  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Washington."  * 
The  following  tribute,  paid  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Rotch  soon 
after  his  decease  by  a  valued  classmate  in  New  York,  deserves  a 
place  in  these  annals  :  — 

"  My  acquaintance  with  Francis  M.  Rotch  began  in  1838,  when 
he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 
The  same  winning  manners  which  made  liis  presence  so  welcome  to 
all  who  knew  liim  in  late  years  were  then  his  ;  and  he  was  a 
general  favorite  with  his  classmates,  being  always  bright,  cheerful, 
amiable,  and  companionable. 

"  Graduating  in  1841,  it  was  his  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
law.  Fortunately  for  us,  he  was  dissuaded  from  this  couise  by  his 
father,  who,  -being  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful 
agriculturists  of  our  State,  and  one  of  the  earliest  presidents  of 


*  Extract  from  a  tribute  to  Col.  Rotch  by  Dr.  Francis  Minot. 
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this  society,  desired  that  his  sou  should  embrace  the  life  of  a 
'  country  gentleman.' 

"  After  travelling  extensively  in  Europe,  and  acquainting  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  agriculture  of  the  countries  he  visited,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  down  to  a  rural  life  at 
the  homestead,  called  '  The  Grove,'  in  what  is  now  Morris,  in 
Otsego  County,  in  this  State. 

"  Here  his  life  passed  on  quietly  and  usefully  in  agricultural  and 
literary  pursuits,  varied  by  occasional  trips  to  Europe,  until  he 
was  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  20th  Senatorial  District  to 
represent  them  in  the  State  Senate,  where  he  served  through  the 
sessions  of  1860  and  1861.  He  was  placed  on  several  important 
committees.  On  one  of  these  his  well-known  integrity  and  his 
exceptionally  fine  taste  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  serve,  viz.,  the 
committee  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Central  Park  in  New 
York  City.  On  this  committee  belabored  faithfully  and  earnestly. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  service,  he  voluntarily  retired  from 
political  life.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  retirement. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  invited  by  Gov. 
Morgan  to  act  upon  his  stafl?.  This  invitation  was  wholly  un- 
solicited by  Col.  Rotch,  for  it  was  well  known  that  while  in  the 
Senate  he  differed  from  the  governor  widely  on  some  important 
measures.  But  the  governor  recognized  him  as  a  man  of  honor, 
integrity,  and  patriotism, — 

'  Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 
Rises  by  open  means,  and  there  will  stand 
On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire.' 

"  This  invitation,  so  handsomely  extended,  was  promptly  and  cor- 
dially accepted,  on  one  condition,  however,  that  the  duties  of  the 
office  should  involve  actual  service,  and  not  be  simply  the  occasion 
for  personal  displa3^ 

"  His  willingness  and  promptness  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties 
of  his  office  deserve  especial  mention,  for  the  appointment  was 
tendered  to  him  just  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage.  That  rite  had 
hardly  been  performed,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  Peninsula  on 
business  of  the  highest  responsibility  and  trust.  It  was  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  that  he  contracted  the  seeds  of  that  malarial 
disease  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him  a  year  ago,  and  which, 
after  lying  dormant  for  several  months,  finally  terminated  his  life 
on  the  28th  of  November  last. 
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"Col.  Rotch  was  a  warm  friend  and  useful  member  of  this  society. 
He  was  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  and  it  was  hoped  and  expected 
that  he  would  assume  the  duties  of  president  for  the  year  ensuing. 
Besides  the  articles  prepared  for  this  society,  the  most  important 
contribution  from  his  pen  was  a  treatise,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1861,  on  the  select  breeds  of  cattle 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  United  States.  This  treatise  extends 
through  forty  pages  of  print,  and  is  the  most  complete  compendium 
on  the  subject  which  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  anj^  American. 
His  accomplishments  were  varied.  He  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  ranked  high  as  an  analytical  chemist. 
He  had  cultivated  his  natural  talents  for  music  and  painting,  and 
had  an  artistic  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  as  well  as  a 
rare  faculty  of  reproducing  with  his  pencil  any  scene  which 
especially  struck  his  fancy.  His  collection  of  sketches  taken 
during  his  travels  was  one  of  which  any  professional  artist  would 
have  been  proud.  His  love  of  flowers  was  almost  a  passion,  as  we 
might  expect  of  one  who  worshipped  nature  in  all  her  phases. 

"  Among  his  many  virtues,  I  cannot  omit  to  speak  of  the  delicacy 
of  his  character  and  the  purity  of  his  language.  Throughout  my 
intimacy  with  him,  now  covering  many  years,  never  under  any 
circumstances,  whether  in  tbe  society  of  the  unrefined,  in  the 
social  circle,  or  in  the  hour  of  conviviality,  did  I  ever  hear  from  his 
lips  an  impure  or  profane  word,  nor  did  he  b}'  look  or  smile 
encourage  such  expressions  by  others."* 

Joseph  Hunt  Russell,  son  of  John  and  Eunice  (Hunt)  Russell, 
was  born  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  June  3,  1820.  His  father  was 
manager  of  the  Amesbury  Nail  and  Iron  Works,  but  subsequently 
removed  to  Salem,  and  became  cashier  and  afterwards  president 
of  the  Bank  of  General  Interest,  The  subject  of  this  sketch  pur- 
sued his  preparatory  studies  at  the  Salem  Latin  School,  and 
entered  Harvard  in  1837. 

In  college  he  attained  a  good  rank,  for  in  the  Sophomore  year 
he  received  a  Detur,  which  indicated  his  position  among  the  first 
twenty  of  the  Class,  and  at  the  exhibition,  on  May  5,  1840,  he  was 
assigned  a  Latin  version.     He  was  naturally  a  pure  and  upright 

*  Extracts  from  an  address  prepared  for  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  by 
John  Haven,  an  associate  member,  and  submitted  to  the  society  at  its  first  meeting  after  the 
death  of  Col.  Rotch,  in  1863. 
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character.  Being  very  diffident  and  retiring,  be  shrank  from  dis- 
closing his  thoughts  and  feelings  except  to  those  who  stood  in  the 
nearest  and  most  confidential  relations  to  him.  One  of  our  Class, 
who  boarded  at  the  same  private  table  with  him,  says,*  — 

"  I  have  seldom  met  so  agreeable  and  pleasant  a  companion. 
He  was  always  cheerful,  and  strove  to  make  others  so.  He  was 
never  out  of  temper,  and  bore  disappointment  so  well  that  he 
never  seemed  unhappy. 

"  He  possessed  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness  and  penetration,  and 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  character.  His  remarks  on  every  sub- 
ject discussed  at  the  table  displayed  a  degree  of  sagacity  far  beyond 
his  years.  He  possessed  an  unbounded  fund  of  wit,  and  frequently 
made  such  dry  and  caustic  remarks  as  to  set  the  whole  table  in  a 
roar.  His  collection  of  stories  and  anecdotes  was  as  inexhaust- 
ible as  his  wit,  and  it  seemed  that  for  every  subject  of  conversa- 
tion he  could  produce  a  story  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

"  With  such  qualities,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  favorite  at 
a  table  where  he  alternately  interested  us  by  the  depth  of  his  mind 
and  delighted  us  by  the  liveliness  of  his  imagination. 

"Owing  to  his  retired  habits,  Russell  was  little  known  to  the 
class  generally.  He  was  not  a  character  to  mingle  freely  with 
society,  but  he  enjoyed  rather  the  friendship  of  a  few.  He  died 
at  the  period  when  the  Class  began  to  unite  together ;  had  he  sur- 
vived his  college  course  he  would  have  become  better  known,  and 
would  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  his  classmates." 

During  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  he  was  troubled  with 
a  cough,  which  increased  rapidly  in  his  vacation,  and  prevented 
his  return  to  Cambridge.  From  his  delicate  constitution  and  his 
slender  frame,  the  worst  I'esults  were  feared.  He  continued  to  sink, 
and  expired,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  on  Sunday,  May  14,  1840,  a 
few  days  after  the  exhibition  for  which  he  had  been  assigned  a 
part  He  was  the  first  of  our  number  who  was  called  away,  and 
his  death  naturally  affected  his  classmates  most  seriously.  A 
meeting  of  the  Class  was  held  on  the  18th  of  May,  1840,  with 
Francis  E.  Parker  in  the  chair.  Appropriate  remarks  were  made 
by  the  chairman  and  other  members.  T.  C.  H.  Smith  moved  that 
the  Class  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days,  and  a 
committee  (Messrs.  Minot,  Farnsworth,  and  Stone)  was  appointed 
to  draft  and  send  suitable  resolutions  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Russell. 

*Dr.  Francis  Minot. 
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A  beautiful  letter  of  acknowledgment  was  received  in  reply  from 
the  father  of  the  deceased,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  very  delicate 
and  appropriate  notice  it  has  pleased  the  membeis  of  the  Class  to 
take  of  the  sorrowful  event  which  has  deprived  me  of  an  affection- 
ate and  beloved  son,  on  whom  had  been  placed  the  most  fond  and 
cherished  hopes,  is  trulj^  consoling,  for  which  his  parents  tender 
their  most  heartfelt  and  grateful  thanks,  —  invoking  the  choicest 
of  Heaven's  blessings  on  each  individual  of  the  Class,  with  whom 
the  beloved  object  of  their  affections  was  so  intimately  associated." 

Charles  Sedgwick,  son  of  Chai'les  and  Elizabeth  (Dwight) 
Sedgwick,  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1822.  His  father  was  for  a  long  time  clerk  of  the  courts  in  Berk- 
shire County,  and  was  brother  of  Miss  Catherine  M.  Sedgwick,  the 
well-known  novelist.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  Josiah  Dwight, 
of  Northampton. 

Young  Charles  was  a  remarkable  boy.  When  in  his  childhood 
he  exhibited  evidence  of  that  strongly  marked  character  which 
distiuffuished  him  in  maturer  vears.  An  esteemed  classmate  who 
knew  him  before  he  entered  college,  and  was  intimate  with  him 
while  there,  says,*  — 

"  I  first  met  him  iu  the  spring  of  1835  ;  he  was  then  in  his  four- 
teenth year.  He  was  distinguished  even  then  for  his  wonderful 
quickness  in  learning,  for  the  strength  of  his  reasoning  powers,  for 
the  warmth  and  kindliness  of  his  heart,  and  his  entire  freedom 
from  selfishness,  which  qualities  he  preserved  to  his  death. 

"  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker  Parker 
(H.  U.,  1824),  of  Stockbridge,  and  might  easily  have  entered  the 
class  of  1840,  but  it  was  thought  best,  on  account  of  his  3'outh,  to 
keep  him  back  for  a  year.  Accordingly  he  passed  a  part  of  this  year 
at  a  French  boarding-school  in  New  York,  He  was,  however,  not 
very  happy  there  :  the  scholars  were  not  suited  to  his  ideas ;  he 
found  no  congenial  spirit  among  them.  Besides,  he  was  unable  to 
take  that  regular  exercise  and  to  enjoy  those  essential  privileges 
which  a  strict  attention  to  his  health  demanded.  He  stayed  there 
for  three  months  only,  and  then  returned  home  to  wait  for  the 
Commencement  of  Jul}',  1837.  He  entered  college  with  honors,  pass- 
ing an  excellent  examination,  and  was  assigned  to  the  highest  divi- 
sion of  the  class.     In  the  Sophomore  year  he  was  awarded  a  Detur, 

*  Wickham  Hoffman. 
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pro  insigni  in  studiis  diligentia.  We  all  remember  what  a  brilliant 
scholar  he  was,  and  how  highly  all  the  class  estimated  him.  During 
his  whole  time  in  college  he  was  facile  princeps,  —  and  when  he 
closed  his  connection  with  the  college,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
notwithstanding  all  the  losses  which  enforced  absences  had  aggre- 
gated, his  credits  in  rank  were  over  twelve  hundred  more  than  his 
nearest  competitor  could  exhibit. 

"  Who  can  forget  that  dreadful  period,  when  the  first  doubts  of 
his  sanity  came  upon  us  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  he 
was  seized  with  brain- fever ;  but  upon  his  physical  recovery,  his 
mind  began  to  wander,  and  in  a  few  days  he  became  insane.  He 
was  immediately  taken  home,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
that  year,  doing  nothing  except  some  manual  labor  by  way  of 
exercise.  By  this  abstinence  from  mental  toil  he  apparently  re- 
covered, and,  instead  of  returning  to  college,  he  went  into  his 
cousin's  office  in  New  York  and  began  to  study  law.  I  saw  him  at 
the  Thanksgiving  vacation  of  our  Senior  year,  and  I  thought  he 
had  entirely  recovered.  But  in  the  course  of  the  following  month 
his  health  again  failed,  and  his  insanity  returned  with  his  weak- 
ness.  From  that  time,  December,  1840,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  was  gloomy  and  despairing.  Without  a  ray  of  hope  for  the 
future,  knowing  that  he  was  a  burden  upon  his  friends,  and  con- 
vinced that  his  mind  had  lost  its  grasp,  he  simply  existed  from  day 
to  day,  without  interest  in  any  person  or  thing.  Perhaps  to  one  in 
such  a  state  of  mental  despair  death  was  a  desirable  mercy.  He 
died  at  Liverpool,  England,  whither  he  had  sailed  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1841,  three  months  before  the 
graduation  of  his  Class. 

"  Sedgwick  was  one  of  those  strongly  marked  characters  so  seldom 
seen.  He  had  many  noble  and  generous  qualities  which  endeared 
him  to  those  who  knew  him,  and  gained  for  him  many  friends. 
He  had  a  manly  contempt  for  anything  mean  ;  and  he  was  never 
known  to  do  anything  of  which  he  would  have  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
He  never  resorted  to  any  subterfuge  or  trick  to  accomplish  an 
object.  In  his  honor,  in  his  strict  integrity,  one  could  place  the 
most  implicit  confidence.  If  a  secret  were  confided  to  him  one 
could  be  assured  it  would  never  pass  his  lips.  If  he  supposed  that 
what  he  heard  might  injure  any  one,  no  love  for  story-telling,  no 
desire  to  raise  a  laugh,  would  induce  him  to  repeat  it. 

"  Sedgwick's  talents  were  of  the  highest  order.     The  character- 
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istics  of  his  mind  were  ingenuity  and  quickness.  He  seemed  to 
grasp  a  subject  almost  intuitively,  and  to  make  himself  master  of 
it  while  others  lingered  about  its  threshold ;  in  argument  he  was 
versatile  and  ready,  remarkable  rather  for  the  strength  of  his  views, 
and  the  skill  with  which  he  supported  them.  His  imagination  was 
lively  and  vivid,  giving  animation  and  color  to  all  he  wrote  and 

said. 

"  As  a  scholar  he  had  no  rival,  as  a  companion  he  was  most 
agreeable,  as  a  friend,  most  true." 

Upon  receiving  notice  of  his  death,  a  meeting  of  the  Class  was 
promptly  held,  and  was  fully  attended,  for  the  loss  of  the  first 
scholar  of  the  Class  was  a  bereavement  which  came  close  to  every 
member.  Eulogistic  remarks  were  made  by  several  classmates, 
and  appropriate  resolutions  were  drafted,  adopted,  and  were  trans- 
mitted to  Sedgwick's  family. 

The  Class,  before  graduating,  erected  at  its  own  expense  a  marble 
monument  to  his  memory,  on  the  Harvard  lot  at  Mount  Auburn. 
The  monument  is  a  white-marble  broken  shaft,  indicative  of  his 
premature  death  ;  —  thrown  upon  its  top  is  an  oak  wreath.  The 
column  bears  the  following  inscription  :  — 

IN    MEMORY   OF 
CHARLES     SEDGWICK 

OF    LENOX, 
WHO  DIED  AT  LIVERPOOL,  MARCH  31,  1841, 

Aged  19  Years. 

Erected  by  his  friends  of  the  Glass  of  1841. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Class  held  on  April  20,  1841 ,  the  following 
resolutions,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Class  (Messrs.  Parker, 
Smith,  1st,  and  Hoffman),  were  presented  and  unanimously 
adopted  :  — 

''Resolved,  That,  as  in  the  death  of  our  late  classmate,  Charles  Sedgwick, 
we  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  it  becomes  us  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  one  to  whom  each  of  us  owed  more  than  he  ever 
could  repay,  and  whom  all  delighted  to  honor. 

''Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  mournful  event  a  personal  affliction,  and 
that  we  ever  respect  that  active  and  vigorous  understanding,  that  elevation 
and  generosity  of  character,  that  directness  of  purpose,  that  singular 
honesty,  those  many  deeds  of  unobtrusive  kindness,  which  ever  rise  up 
In  remembrance  before  us,  and  which  have  gone  before  him  for  their 
reward. 
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"Besolved,  That  we  sympathize  with  the  family  of  our  departed  friend 
in  their  overwhelming  bereavement,  and  that  these  resolutions  be  commu- 
nicated to  them,  as  an  expression  of  our  sympathy. 

'■'■Resolved,  That  each  member  of  the  Class  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm 
for  the  space  of  thirty  days." 

Charles  Frederick  Simmons,  son  of  the  Hon.  William  Sim- 
mons (H.  U.,  1804)  and  Lucia  (Hammatt)  Simmons,  was  born  in 
Boston,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1821.  His  father  came  from 
Hanover,  and  was  for  many  years  judge  of  the  Police  Court  in 
Boston.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  After  a 
common-school  education,  he  entered  the  public  Latin  School  of 
Boston  in  1830,  in  an  advanced  class,  and  be  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  college  in  1835,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  exchange 
his  city  life  for  several  months  of  country  air.  Upon  regaining 
his  health,  his  preparatory  studies  for  college  were  finished  under 
the  direction  of  his  brother.  Rev.  George  Frederic  Simmons 
(H.  U.,  1832),  and  in  1^37  he  entered  Harvard.  In  the  last  term 
of  his  Senior  year  he  was  expelled  from  college,  being  suspected 
as  the  promoter  of  a  temporary  rebellion  of  the  Class  on  account 
of  the  arbitrary  and  tyi-annical  conduct  of  a  very  unpopular  tutor, 
and  also  for  being  the  reputed  author  of  a  "  round-robin"  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Faculty  for  the  removal  of  said  tutor.  The 
facts  in  this  case  are  alluded  to  elsewhere.  In  1855,  on  a  peti- 
tion to  the  College  authorities  by  the  Class,  he  was  restored  to  its 
membership,  and  his  degree  of  A.  B.  was  awarded  to  him. 

After  leaving  college,  he  studied  law  with  his  relative,  David  A. 
Simmons,  and  upon  his  admission  to  the  Bar  he  devoted  himself 
principally  to  the  department  of  conveyancing  and  real-estate 
practice.  Early  in  the  Civil  War  he  received  a  commission  as 
adjutant  in  the  14th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  commanded  by  his 
Iriend,  Col.  Wm.  Batchelder  Greene,  and  he  devoted  much  time  to 
the  formation  of  that  regiment.  The  exposures  and  hardships 
of  military  life  were  cheerfully  borne  by  him,  but  a  long  march 
with  his  regiment  in  severely  cold  and  stormy  weather  proved  too 
much  for  his  physical  strength.  From  the  effects  of  this  march  he 
never  recovered.  After  a  long  furlough,  in  which  he  hoped  to  re- 
gain his  powers,  he  resigned  his  commission  ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  sea  voyage,  he  sailed  from  Boston  for  Santi.igo,  Cuba,  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1862,  in  the  English  brig  "Gypsy."  Violent 
gales  swept   along   the   Atlantic   coast  during  the   early  part  of 
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March,  and  in  these  the  brig  must  have  foundered,  for  no  tidings 
of  the  brig,  or  of  her  passengers  or  crew,  ever  reached  the  shore, 
and  no  floating  spar  or  fragment  of  the  vessel  was  ever  seen.  * 

Though  SimmoDS  did  not  devote  himself  assiduousl}-  to  study 
while  in  college,  his  rank  w:is  far  above  the  average.  He  received, 
among  the  first  twenty  scholars  of  the  Sophomore  year,  a 
Detur,  and  at  Commencement,  had  he  not  been  expelled,  he 
would  have  received  an  honorable  "  part,  "  for  he  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  first  sixteen  scholars  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
society.  His  general  manners  were  somewhat  reserved,  but  he 
was,  nevertheless,  a  delightful  compsiuiou,  with  much  power  of 
sarcasm  ;  he  was  always  bright  and  witty.  Possessing  a  musical 
taste,  and  also  a  talent  for  drawing,  especially  in  caricature,  he  be- 
came a  valuable  member  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club.  He  was 
quite  a  reader,  and  his  retentive  memory  of  men  and  events  was  a 
source  of  delightful  entertainment  to  his  friends. 

He  was  never  married. 

Thomas  Church  Haskell  Smith,  son  of  Thomas  Briggs  Smith 
and  Mercy  Bassett  (Swift)  Smith,  was  born  at  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
March  24,  1S19.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Jouathau 
Swift,  a  well-to-do  farmer  at  New  Bedford,  and  of  Love  Bassett. 
Thomas,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  class-book,  was  destined  by  his 
parents  for  West  Point,  and  from  a  very  early  age  militar}-  play- 
things and  martial  toys  were  his  solace  and  delight ;  but  some 
relatives  having  dissuaded  his  parents  from  their  pet  idea,  he  was 
sent,  at  the  age  of  nine,  to  Union  Hills  Boarding  school,  in  West 
Chester  County,  New  York,  then  managed  by  a  Mr.  Powell. 
Remaining  there  three  years,  he  was  sent  for  by  his  grandfather, 
Jonathan  Swift,  to  come  and  live  with  him  at  New  Bedford  and 
learn  the  business  of  a  farmer.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Swift  he 
became  a  legatee  under  the  will,  and  he  determined  to  quit  work 
for  study.  He  went  first  to  Middleboro  Academy,  and  finished 
his  preparation  for  college  at  Bridgewater  Academ}',  then  under 
charge  of  John  A.  Shaw  (H.  U.,  1811). 

He  entered  Harvard  in  1837,  and  soon  began  to  develop  those 
strong  mental  traits  which  gave  him  a  high  regard  in  the  estimation 
of  his  friends,  and  assured  for  him  an  honorable  position  in  the 

*  The  compiler  is  indebted  to  a  volume  of  Harvard  Necrology  of  1851-63,  edited  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Palmer,  for  a  portion  of  this  sketch. 
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class.  At  Commencement  he  was  awai'ded  "A  Deliberative  Dis- 
cussion" (with  Pray)  "on  the  Political  Influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Republics,"  a  part  which  Dr.  John  Pierce,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Overseers,  characterized  as  "  containing  too  many 
severe  reflections  on  the  Catholics,  considering  that  there  were 
some  of  that  denomination  among  our  guests  on  this  occasion." 
Smith  was  a  man  of  strong  mental  power.  Where  the  mind  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  physical  forces  in  youth,  and  becomes 
awakened  under  favorable  circumstances  in  maturer  years,  it  ex- 
hibits  unusual  vigor  and  displays  an  unwonted  brightness.  To  allay 
this  thirst  for  knowledge,  Smith  became  an  omniverous  reader  as 
well  as  a  close  student.  He  exhausted  the  entire  contents  of 
Danforth's  Circulating  Library,  and  made  large  drafts  upon  the 
miscellaneous  department  of  the  College  collections.  With  a  re- 
tentive memory,  he  selected  and  stored  away  for  use  the  best 
utterances  of  the  poets  and  essayists  whom  he  read,  and  he  thus 
acquired  an  incisive  and  epigrammatic  style  of  word  and  speech, 
which  made  him  a  wise  and  competent  leader  in  all  class  exercises 
demanding  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  energy.  Many  such  occa- 
sions arose  while  the  Class  were  in  college :  notably  the  conduct 
and  management  of  the  Senior  rebellion,  the  institution  of  a  Har- 
vard Temperance  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Class  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  "hazing"  the  Freshmen  on  their  entrance  to  col- 
lege,—  a  discontinuance  which  lasted  for  two  years,  such  was  the 
force  of  a  good  example.  In  all  these  movements  Smith  was  the 
organizer  and  the  energetic  supporter.  Laconic  in  address,  he 
enforced  his  views  with  a  flashing  eye,  an  expressive  gesture,  and 
a  firm,  set  mouth.  He  seemed  a  born  leader  of  men,  and  the 
sobriquet  of  "Captain,"  prophetically  attached  to  him  by  his 
classmates,  was  most  appropriately  applied.  His  strong  mental 
powers,  his  keen  analysis  of  men  and  events,  his  cool  judgment, 
and  his  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  students  as  men,  attracted  to 
himself  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  better  tliiuking  portion 
of  the  undergraduates,  and  of  the  Faculty  as  well. 

Being  among  the  twenty  highest  scholars  at  graduation,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society. 

After  leaving  college,  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  then  went  to  Ohio,  where  he  studied  law  with  Judge 
Nye,  of  Marietta,  and  with  Cranch  &  Howe,  of  Cincinnati,  in  which 
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city  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1844.  After  nine  months 
travel  in  Europe,  he  entered  on  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  had 
besfun  a  lucrative  career,  when  his  health  broke  down  so  com- 
pletely  as  to  compel  his  attention  to  other  pursuits,  and  he  became 
interested  in  the  extension  of  the  Pittsburg  &  New  Orleans  Tele- 
graph Line,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  the  president  and 
manager.  But  a  heavy  defalcation  on  the  part  of  two  persons 
connected  with  the  system  compelled  his  abandonment  of  his  posi- 
tion and  of  his  interest  therein.  He  returned  to  Marietta,  and  in 
1856  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Democratic  party,  in  the 
Fremont  campaign.  He  made  a  political  tour  of  his  district,  in 
which  he  made  one  hundred  speeches,  with  the  result  of  reducing 
the  Republican  majority  of  2,250,  of  the  previous  Congressional 
campaign,  to  758,  —  enough,  however,  to  defeat  his  election.  Smith 
was  an  anti-slavery  Democrat,  and  in  a  Democratic  convention  he 
introduced  and  advocated  a  resolution  in  favor  of  excluding 
slavery  from  the  territory  recently  acquired  from  Mexico.  He 
also  wrote  the  first  article  ever  published  at  the  North  against  the 
annexaiion  of  Texas;  this  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  then  conducted  by  Bryant.  At  the  inception  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  seeds  of  a  military  profession  sown  in  his  youthful  days 
quickW  germinated  under  the  hot  pressure  of  events,  and  he  entered 
the  Federal  service  as  Lieutenaut-L'olonel  of  the  First  Ohio  Cav- 
alr}',  in  which  capacity  he  served  with  the  Western  Army  until 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Rebel  army  from  Corinth. 

Ill  July,  1862,  he  was  sent  to  Virginia  to  take  command  of  two 
companies  of  the  regiment,  which  had  been  detached  from  the  rest  of 
the  regiment  at  the  West.  On  reaching  Washington,  he  called  on 
Gen.  John  Pope,  who  informed  him  that  the  two  companies  of  his 
res:iment  were  in  his  command,  and  he  invited  Col.  Smith  to  act  as 
his  aid,  and  selected  these  two  companies  as  his  escort.  In  this 
capacity  he  served  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  etc.  In 
September,  1862,  he  returned,  with  Gen.  Pope,  t)  the  Northwest. 
Having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  of  U.  S. 
Volunteers,  on  Nov.  30,  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  military  district  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  successfully  quelled 
the  draft-riots  there.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Keokuk,  la.,  to 
defend  that  State  from  invasion,  at  the  time  of  Gen.  Price's  raid 
into  Missoui'i. 

In  1864,  Gen.  Pope  having  been  given  the  command  of  the  whole 
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territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  except  the  Pacific  States  and  Terri- 
tories, Smith  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  department, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  allaying  the  disturbances  caused  by 
the  return  of  eighteen  thousand  rebel  soldiers,  after  the  general  sur- 
render of  those  forces;  and  he  successfully  carried  out  Gen.  Pope's 
policy  of  quietly  withdrawing  the  United  States  troops  from 
Missouri,  and  restoring  to  that  State  its  civil  power. 

He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  1866,  and  went  to  southwett 
Missouri  to  open  a  stock  farm ;  but  the  great  Chicago  fire,  which 
soon  after  occurred,  destroyed  five  stores,  which  yielded  his  only 
income,  —  the  insurance  realizeil  thereon  amounting  to  only  fifteen 
per  cent.  In  1878  he  accepted  from  President  Hayes  the  responsi- 
ble office  of  chief  of  the  appointment  division  in  the  oflfice  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1879  he  was  appointed  assis- 
tant paymaster  in  the  United  States  Army,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
whence  he  was  finally  retired  on  lialf  pay  in  1883. 

Smith  married,  Oct.  11,  1847,  Lucy  Woodbridge,  by  whom  he 
has  had  seven  children. 

On  the  failure  of  his  health,  caused  largely  by  his  army  life  and 
exposure,  he  went  to  California,  and  now  resides  at  Nordhofif,  in 
that  State.  A  day  or  two  after  Christmas,  in  1890,  he  fell  upon  his 
back,  which  produced  concussion  of  the  spine,  with  resultant  paraly- 
sis in  both  hands  and  feet,  so  that  gradually  he  became  wholly  help- 
less, being  finally  confined  to  his  couch.  But  his  mind  is  clear, 
so  that  he  can  dictate  to  an  amanuensis  his  letters  and  writings. 
In  this  condition,  few  things  interest  him  more  than  incidents 
affecting  the  members  of  the  Class,  to  which  he  has  ever  been 
greatly  attached  and  in  which  he  takes  an  honest  pride. 

Seth  Edward  Sprague,  second  son  of  the  Hon.  Peleg  Sprague 
(H.  U.,  1812)  and  Sarah  (Deming)  Sprague,  was  born  at  Hallo- 
well,  Me.,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1821.  His  father  was  born  in 
Duxbury,  but  removed,  soon  after  his  graduation,  to  Hallowell,  and 
there  practised  law.  He  thence  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Massachusetts 
District.  Seth  Edward  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  of 
Hallowell,  and  subsequently  at  the  private  school  of  Hon.  Stephen 
Minot  Weld  (H.  U.,  1826),  of  Jamaica  Plain.  Upon  graduation, 
he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  B.  in  course.     He  then  entered  the  oflSce  of  Wm.   Gray 
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(H.  U.,  1829),  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  Sept.  3,  1844.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  clerlv  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
of  which  his  father  was  justice,  and  he  held  this  position  until 
failing  health  compelled  its  resignation  in  1869. 

Being  a  great  sufferer  from  asthma,  he  made  a  trip  by  sea  to 
California  in  1852,  by  which  he  was  greatly  benefited.  His  expe- 
riences in  the  unsettled  state  of  that  country  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
were  the  subjects  of  many  humorous  and  graphic  descriptions.  He 
also  visited  Europe  twice  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

"  Indolent  as  to  i)hysical  exertion,  intellectually  Mr.  Sprague 
was  not  only  clever  but  at  times  brilliant,"  and  as  a  raconteur  at 
the  dinner-table  he  was  unexcelled,  and  his  favors  in  that  capacity 
were  in  constant  demand.  "  Too  favorable  circumstances,  the 
stimulus  wanting  for  direct  exertion  in  his  profession  and  his  set- 
tling down  to  a  routine,  gave  to  his  generation  a  result  less  marked 
than  his  inherited  abilities  and  personal  culture  warranted."  On 
the  day  tbat  his  decease  was  brought  officially  to  the  notice  of  the 
Court  (Justice  John  Lowell),  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  spoke  of  his 
impressive  manner,  his  courtesy,  his  patience  and  forbearance  in 
office ;  and  Charles  L.  Woodbury  alluded  to  his  taste  for  rradii'g 
and  culture.  He  said,  "His  wit  was  keen  and  sparkling,  while 
his  range  of  acquirements  was  far  greater  and  more  considerable 
than  any  but  his  intimate  fi lends  may  have  supposed."* 

He  married,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1848,  Harriet  Bordman, 
daughter  of  William  and  Susan  (Bordman)  Lawrence.  They  had 
five  children,  —  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Wm.  Lawrence  Sprague,  the  eldest  son,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1871,  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1881,  and  died  in  1884. 

Charles  Franklin,  the  second  son,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1879, 
and  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law. 

Richard,  the  third  son,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1881,  and  re- 
received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1887. 

Mr.  Sprague  did  not  attain  an  average  rank  at  college.  His 
aversion  to  effort  of  any  kind,  both  physical  and  mental,  deprived 
him  of  that  standing  in  college  which  his  natural  abilities  seemed  to 
warrant.  This  aversion  to  action  gave  to  his  bearing  and  tone  a 
quasi-judicial  character,  which  commanded  the  attention  of  his  cir- 
cle ;  and  his  utterances,  though  slow,  were  conspicuous  for  a  quaint- 

*  The  compiler  is  indebted  to  the  Harvard  Necrology,  1867-1872,  by  J.  L.  Sibley  et  al.,  fur 
a  portion  of  the  above  sketch. 
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ness  and  humor,  which  were  unique  of  their  kind,  and  alwa^'s 
excited  the  smiles  and  mirth  of  his  auditors.  He  himself  says  of 
his  college  life :  "  I  have  realized  all  m}' visions  of  college  life,  and 
flatter  myself  that  I  could  make  some  of  the  tutors  and  proctors 
stare  a  little,  omniscient  as  they  think  themselves  ;  and  wherever  I 
go,  when  I  depart  hence,  my  college  friends  will  find  that  I  never 
shall  forget  them,  nor  any  of  our  Great  Times!"  This  promise  he 
faithfully  kept ;  for  many  a  meeting  of  the  Class  has  been  en- 
livened by  Sprauue's  entertidning  accounts  of  his  college  days,  in 
which  "  the  old  white  horse,"  purchased  for  ten  dollars,  used  a  year, 
and  then  sold  for  twenty  dollars,  formed  no  inconspicuous  part. 

Eben  Sperrt  Stearns,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Stearns  (H.  U.,  1794) 
and  Abigail  (French)  Stearns,  was  born  at  Bedford,  Mass  ,  Dec. 
23,  1819,  He  was  one  of  that  distinguished  brotherhood  of  four 
sons  who  not  only  honored  their  father  but  the  town  in  which 
they  were  born,  all  being  graduates  of  Harvard,  and  eminent  in 
their  several  professions.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  French  (H.  U.,  1798),  of  Andover,  Mass.,  at  one  time 
pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  in  Boston.  After  finishing  his 
preparatory  studies,  he  entered  Harvard  in  1837,  and  at  once  took 
high  rank  in  his  course,  earning  a  Detur  among  the  first  twenty 
scholars  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  receiving  "  a  part"  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  viz.,  "An  Kssay :  Guesses  at  Truth  leading  to 
Discoveries."  Being  among  the  first  sixteen  scholars  at  the  end 
of  the  Senior  year,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
society.  As  his  three  brothers  were  all  ministers,  he  determined 
early  in  his  college  course  to  be  an  educator,  and  he  pursued  the 
requisite  studies  and  trained  his  mental  powers  towards  that  end. 
Always  aft"able  and  cheerful,  he  made  himself  attractive  to  his  com- 
panions, and  was  one  of  the  bright  members  of  the  Class.  Imme- 
diately on  graduation  he  became  a  teacher,  and  in  that  profession  he 
remained  until  his  death,  always  advancing  himself,  and  con- 
tinually upholding  the  banner  of  progress  and  improvement.  His 
heart  was  earnestly  and  wholly  enlisted  in  his  work,  and  his  work 
kept  calling  him  to  higher  and  higher  points  of  power  and  progress. 
For  several  years  he  taught  at  the  Female  Academy  in  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  and  also  at  the  Female  Academy  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  From 
1849  to  1855  he  taught  at  the  State  Normal  School,  in  Framingham, 
Mass.     He  was  then  invited  to  take  the  combined  oflices  of  Chan- 
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cellor  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  President  of  the  Normal 
College  at  Nashville.  While  holding  this  position  his  institution 
became  the  honored  recipient  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Peabody 
Fund  ;  Mr.  Stearns's  character  as  a  scholar  and  his  success  as  an 
educator  warranting  great  expenditure  by  the  ti'ustees. 

Mr.  Stearns  was  married  twice  ;  his  first  wife  was  united  to  him 
on  Aug.  23,  1854.  She  was  Ellen  A.,  daughter  of  John  Kuhu, 
an  eminent  citizen  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  three  childi'en, — 
one  son  and  two  daughters.  After  the  loss  of  this  wife,  which 
occurred  Sept.  18,  1873,  he  was  again  married,  on  Sept.  16,  1879, 
at  Marianna,  Fla.,  to  Bettie  Smith  Erwiu,  daughter  of  Prof. 
Samuel  Jethro  Erwin,  of  Marianna.  This  lady  survives  him.  On 
the  14th  of  February,  1887,  he  returned  home  from  the  college  with 
a  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  returned  from  time 
to  time  with  more  or  less  severity  until  April  11,  when  he  died. 

He  was  a  scholar  of  much  culture,  and  yet  modest  withal ;  he 
was  universally  respected  and  beloved  as  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  educational  interests  in  the  border  States.  In  a  letter 
under  date  of  June  17,  1881,  he  says,  "  It  has  always  been  a 
source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  did  not  more  assiduously  and  gener- 
ally cultivate  the  friendships  of  the  Class  while  in  college,  and  that, 
since,  I  have  had  so  few  opportunities  to  meet  the  membei's  in- 
dividually or  collectively.  But  I  have  never  forgotten  them  or  any 
of  them,  and  I  have  taken  an  honest  pride  in  the  success  so  many 
of  them  have  achieved  in  the  various  spheres  iu  which  they  have 
been  placed.     All  honor  to  the  Class  of  1841 !  " 

William  Saint  Agnan  Stearns,  son  of  Richard  Sprague 
Stearns,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  of  Theresa  Saint  Agnan,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Saint  Agnan,  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  was  born  at 
Salem,  Sept.  27,  1822.  His  family  history  is  very  interesting, 
connected,  as  it  is,  so  closely  with  Harvard  College.  He  now  owns 
and  resides  in  the  same  house  at  Salem  in  which  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Jo-eph  Sprague,  resided  at  the  middle  of  the  last 
centurj'.  In  1750  his  paternal  grandfather,  Peleg  Stearns,  ac- 
quired about  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
which  descended  to  his  only  son,  William  Stearns  (H.  U.,  1776), 
the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  his  eldest  son, 
Joseph  E.  Sprague  (his  name  having  been  changed  to  please  his 
grandfather  Sprague),  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1804,  and  his  son. 
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Joseph  W.  Sprague,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1852.     None  of  the 
above  lands  were  sold  until  after  1860,  when  the  holders  of  the 
same  received  very  remunerative  prices  therefor      Stimulated  by 
this  handsome  college  record,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  pre- 
pared for  Harvard,  and  to  that  end  he  attended  the  Salem  Latin 
School,  and   also  Duinmer  Academy,  at  Byfield,  Mass  ,  and   lie 
entered  Harvard  Sept.  1,  1836,  but  withdrew  in  January,   1837, 
and  re-entered  college  in  1837,  at  the  second  terra  of  the  Fre3h- 
man  year,  and  thus  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1841.     While  not 
especially  studious  at  college,  he  maintained  a  fair  rank,  and  grad- 
uated with  a  creditable  record,  free  from  censure.     Had  his  natural 
abilities  been  accorded  the   stimulus  of  more  exertion,  he  would 
have   received  honors   in   his  course.     After  leaving   college   he 
passed  a  year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  then  entered  the 
office  of  J.  Q.  A.  Griffin,  a  celebrated  member  of  the  Middlesex 
Bar,    in  Charlestown.     In  the  pursuit  of   his  profession  he  was 
active,  industrious,  and  successful,  and  he  soon  became  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Middlesex  Bar,     In  1869  he  was  chosen  City 
Solicitor  of  Charlestown,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the  union 
of  that  city  with  Boston.     In  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  has 
been  highly  successful,  and  in  the  conduct  and  trial  of  his  causes 
he  always  was  governed  by  the  dictates  of  honor  and  honesty. 
He  has  now  retired  from  practice,  and  devotes  his  time  to  the  care 
of  his  large  estates. 

Mr.  Stearns  married,  on  May  10,  1849,  H.  Emily  Whitman, 
daughter  of  Elias  Bean,  of  Boston,  bv  whom  he  has  had  two  sons, 
—  William  Harris  Stearns,  who  has  represented  Salem  in  the  Leg- 
islature, during  the  years  1890-91,  and  Richard  Sprague  Stearns, 
who  was  named  for  his  grandfather.  Stearns's  career  since  leav- 
ing college  has  been  eminently  upright  and  hon)rable,  and  has 
shed  credit  on  the  Class  of  1841. 

Henry  Osgood  Stone,  son  of  Robert  and  Rebecca  (Osgood) 
Stone,  was  born  at  23  Chestnut  Street,  Salem,  Mass.,  July  5,  1821. 
He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  of  that  town,  and  was 
fitted  for  Harvard  at  the  Salem  Latin  School,  where  he  took  a 
prominent  place.  In  college  Stone  was  very  retiring  in  his  habits. 
seldom  mingling  with  his  classmates  in  any  of  their  sports  or 
plans,  to  which  nis  constant  residence  outside  the  college  buildings 
greatlv  contributed.     His  conduct  was  uniformly  steady  and  good, 
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and  he  appeared  to  be  studious  and  diligent,  but  he  did  not  attain 
a  rank  beyond  the  average  of  the  Class.  He  was  probably  the 
most  reserved  member  in  the  Class.  After  graduation  he  passed 
one  year  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  two  years  at  the  Med- 
ical School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1844.  He  then  returned  to  Boston,  and  was 
appointed  a  dispensary  physician  for  old  Ward  9.  He  also  was 
appointed  official  surgeon  for  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Railroad  Com- 
pany ;  but  when  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  practice,  he 
removed  to  Salem,  where  he  lived  a  very  retired  life  until  his  death, 
by  paralysis,  Aug.  23,  1888.  Dr.  Stone  possessed  an  ample  estate, 
which  made  him  quite  independent  of  his  profession.  He  was 
never  married,  and  he  died  at  the  house  in  which  he  was  born.  He 
visited  Europe,  for  two  years'  study  of  his  profession,  and  again, 
for  one  year's  travel  for  his  health. 

William  Henry  Thater,  son  of  Gideon  French  Thayer,  the 
founder  and  principal  of  the  celebrated  Chauncy  Hall  School,  in 
Boston,  and  of  Nancy  (Pierce)  Thayer,  daughter  of  Rufus  and 
Elizabeth  (How)  Pierce,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  was  born  in  Milton, 
June  18,  1822.  After  receiving  his  principal  education  at  the 
school  kept  by  his  father,  he  entered  Harvard  in  1837.  In  order 
that  he  might  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  temptations 
attendant  upon  college  life,  his  father  would  not  permit  his  son  to 
room  in  any  college  dormitory,  so  he  procured  for  him  a  room  and 
board  in  the  house  of  Prof.  H.  Ware,  Jr.,  at  some  distance  from 
the  quadrangle.  Now  this  precaution  had  in  fact  the  contrary 
result  to  what  was  anticipated.  Freed  from  the  severe  discipline 
of  his  father's  school,  as  well  as  from  the  restraint  inseparable  from 
a  residence  with  a  professor,  Thayer  preferred  the  bright  and 
cheerful  rooms  and  companions  which  he  found  within  the  college 
walls,  and  he  frequently  passed  his  nights  with  his  friends,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  recitations  the  next  day.  Thus,  frank,  sociable, 
and  friendly,  he  was  always  ready  for  any  frolic  which  did  not 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  principle.  He  early  displayed  a  penchant 
for  the  profession  he  afterwards  adopted,  by  divers  philosophical 
experiments,  and  he  frequently  exhibited  the  property  which  cay- 
enne pepper  in  contact  with  a  hot  stove  effectually  develops  toward 
dissolving  a  recitation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  1839-40,  Thayer  obtained 
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a  room  in  the  college  quadrangle.  About  this  time  it  was  pro- 
posed by  some  Juniors  to  prepare  and  hang  an  effigy,  on  the  rebel- 
lion tree,  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  college  who  had  been  very 
obnoxious  to  the  students.  Thayer  entered  heartily  into  this 
scheme.  The  requisite  garments  were  easily  collected,  and  the 
figure,  with  an  appropriate  legend,  was  found  hanging  one  morn- 
ing from  the  tree.  It  was  soon  cut  down  by  the  janitor,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  President's  study,  where  the  Faculty  were  convened, 
and  where  the  figure  was  laid  on  the  table  and  subjected  to  a 
minute  autopsy,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  the  name  of  a  perpe- 
trator on  some  garment.  But  all  names  had  been  carefully  erased 
or|cut  out,  and  the  only  clew  appeared  to  be  in  the  fragments  and 
trimmings  of  the  wall-paper  with  which  the  legs  had  been  stuffed. 
These  led  to  a  search  of  the  rooms,  which  had  lately  been  repaired 
in  vacation,  and  it  was  found  that  Thayer's  room  had  been  papered 
with  this  pattern.  He  was  accordingly  suspected,  examined,  and 
expelled  from  college.  The  indignation  of  the  whole  body  of  un- 
dergraduates at  the  severity  of  this  sentence  was  intense  ;  and  to 
make  it  plain  to  the  Faculty,  a  barouche  with  four  white  horses  was 
procured,  and  a  representative  from  each  class  was  placed  therein, 
who  took  Thayer  in  their  midst  and,  after  driving  around  the 
quadrangle,  and  before  the  President's  house,  they  proceeded  with 
Thayer  to  Boston,  and  returned.  After  thus  leaving  college,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1844,  the  same  year  in  which 
his  associates  who  adopted  this  profession  received  the  degree 
in  course.  He  then  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Keene,  N.  H.,  where  he  gathered  many  patients.  On  June  6, 
1845,  he  married  Ellen  Handerson,  daughter  of  Phinehas  Handerson 
and  Hannah  Willard  Mead,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Mead  (H.  U., 
1787).  He  has  had  four  children,  —  three  daughters  and  one  son. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Ellen,  married  Edward  Thornton  Fisher  (H. 
U.,  1856) ,  and  is  well  known  as  a  fine  water-color  artist,  furnishing 
designs  for  Prang's  pictures,  and  sketches  for  the  National  Acad- 
emy, N.  Y.  Her  eldest  daughter,  Faith  Fisher,  married,  May  28, 
1891,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wallace  Fenn  (H.  U.,  1884),  the  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  Chicago.  His  son,  Abbott 
Handerson  Thayer,  is  the  celebrated  artist  of  New  York.  He  spent 
four  years,  1875-79,  in  L'P:cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris,  under 
Gk'4am€s     His  reputation  with  artists  and  picture  lovers  is  very  high. 
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To  corae  back  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch  :  During  his  practice 
in  Keene,  Dr.  Thayer  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Vermont  Medical  College,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  from  1854  to  1856.  He  was  then  appointed  to  a  sim- 
ilar professorship  in  the  Berkshire  IMedical  Institution,  which  he 
held  from  1859  to  1863.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  commissioned 
as  surgeon  of  the  14th  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  which  post  he 
held  from  1862  to  1865,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
Medical  Director  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps.  In  the  year  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  engaged  in  an  extensive  practice  there. 

In  1868,  his  classmates,  who  were  ever  impressed  with  the  injus- 
tice of  the  sentence  imposed  on  him  at  college,  seizing  on  the  fact 
of  his  very  creditable  record  as  surgeon  during  the  war,  petitioned 
the  Faculty  for  his  restoration  to  the  Class.  This  petition  was 
most  cheerfully  granted  in  i-esponse  to  the  request  of  his  classmates 
and  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  in  the  war. 

Dr.  Thayer's  address  is  171  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Odiorne  Treadavell,  son  of  Daniel  Hearle  and  Ann 
(Langdon)  Treadwell,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  Oct.  31, 
18'22.  He  attended  the  local  schools  in  Portsmouth,  and  was  spe- 
cially fitted  for  college  in  the  well-known  school  of  William  Coffin 
Harris  (H.  U.,  1807).  He  entered  college  with  a  fair  rank,  which 
he  fully  maintained  throughout  the  course,  earning  a  right  to  a 
Detur  in  the  Sophomore  year.  He  had  rooms  outside  the  college 
buildings,  and  thus  he  did  not  associate  so  intimately  with  his 
classmates  as  a  residence  within  the  college  walls  would  have 
effected.  Nevertheless,  he  always  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Class,  which  he  has  cherished  to  the  present  day. 

After  leaving  college  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Jefferson  College,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1846.  He  then  returned  to  Portsmouth,  and  entered  into 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 

He  was  married,  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  25,  1853,  to 
Marianna  Weston,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Ann  Weston, 
of  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Shortly  after  this  event  he  went  to  Europe,  and  visited  all  parts  of 
the  Continent,  settling  down,  however,  at  Bologna,  in  Italy,  where, 
after  a  residence  of  several  years,  and  associating  with  men  of  liter- 
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ary  tastes  and  culture,  he  was  offered,  and  accepted,  a  professorship 
of  Latin  Literature  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  a  position  which 
he  fills  with  grace  and  honor.  It  is  indeed  singular  that  he  should 
be  selected,  as  Higsinson  says  in  his  felicitous  lines,  to  "  teach 
the  Italians  their  ancestors'  tongue."  About  a  year  ago  he  revisited 
his  native  country,  but  soon  returned  to  his  post  abroad,  where  he 
will  probably  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life.  But  he  has  not  abated 
one  jot  of  his  old  interest  in  the  Class,  and  in  the  letters  occasion- 
ally received  from  him  there  always  appears  the  former  enthusiasm 
for  the  Boys  of  1841. 

Dr.  Treadwell's  address  is  Bologna,  Italy. 

Charles  Warren,  son  of  Ephraim  and  Nancy  (Moors)  "Warren, 
was  born  at  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  on  Sept.  1,  1814,  and  was  thus, 
next  to  Blodgett,  the  oldest  man  in  the  Class  of  1841.  His  father 
was  married  three  times,  and  Charles  was  the  second  of  thirteen 
children.  After  attending  the  local  schools  in  his  native  town,  he 
entered  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  then  under  the  charge  of 
Osgood  Johnson.  Here  he  remained  until  1836,  when  he  entered 
Harvard  with  the  class  of  1840  ;  but  he  withdrew  from  that  class  in 
January,  1837,  and  re-entei'ed  in  September,  1837.  He  was  a  close 
student,  and  took  at  once  an  advanced  position  in  the  Class,  earning 
among  the  first  twenty  a  Detur  for  good  scholarship,  etc.  His  age 
gave  him  a  stability  of  character  which  was  not  interested  in  the 
enjoyments  or  amusements  of  the  younger  members  ;  so,  giving 
his  whole  attention  to  his  studies,  he  maintained  a  high  rank  in  the 
class,  and  there  was  accorded  to  him  for  Commencement  Day  "  a 
forensic  disputation"  (with  Jackson)  on  this  subject,  "Has 
Injustice  been  done  to  the  Popular  Leaders  in  the  Ancient  Repub- 
lics by  Aristocratic  Historians?" 

After  graduation,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine,  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Dr.  William  Perry  (H,  U.,  1811)  ;  but  when  getting  ready 
to  open  an  office  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  his  health 
began  to  fail,  and  he  went  to  Concord,  Mass.,  for  special  care; 
but  no  improvement  appeared,  and  he  died,  in  that  town,  June  15, 
1848. 

Warren  was  a  man  of  large  frame,  and  had  apparently  a  strong 
constitution,  —  better  adapted  to  a  farm  than  a  profession.  Coming 
to  his  studies  late  in  life,  he  did  not  acquire  readily  or  retain  easily 
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what  he  learned,  hence  there  was  a  mental  strain  which  even  his 
strong  physique  could  not  support.     Nevertheless,  he  exhibited 
considerable  capacity  as  a  mathematician,  and  he  had  acquired  a 
fair  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature. 
He  was  never  married. 

Ambrose  Wellington,  son  of  Benjamin  Oliver  and  Mary  (Has- 
tings) Wellington,  was  born  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  April,  1819.  After  attending  the  local  schools  at  Lexing- 
ton, he  became  a  pupil  at  the  Academy  at  Stow,  then  under  the 
charge  of  Leonard  Bliss,  and  he  was  finally  fitted  for  college  at 
Fairmount  Seminary,  Watertown,  then  in  charge  of  Oliver  Hast- 
ings Wellington.  He  took  a  very  fair  stand  at  college,  being 
among  the  first  twenty  in  the  Sophomore  year  to  whom  were 
awarded  Deturs,  and  on  graduation  there  was  assigned  to  him  a 
"conference"  (with  Haven)  on  the  subject  of  "False  Dogmas 
and  Corrupt  Practices,"  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  extremely 
well.  He  was  particularly  excellent  in  his  mathematical  studies. 
Though  not  enjo3'ing  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Class  as  a 
whole,  he  was  nevertheless  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  was 
sociable  and  agreeable  to  such  as  met  him  often,  —  and  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  success  of  his  classmates. 

After  graduation  he  applied  himself  to  the  vocation  of  teaching, 
and  on  Sept.  11,  1845,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  Smith 
School  (for  colored  children),  in  the  city  of  Boston.  During  the 
most  of  this  time  he  studied  law,  and  was  finally  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  Bar.  Here  he  gave  his  principal  attention  to  conveyanc- 
ing and  to  real-estate  matters,  in  which  he  acquired  an  expert 
reputation.  In  the  meantime,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1845,  he  mar- 
ried Lucy  Jane,  daughter  of  Col.  William  Kent,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  brother  of  Gov.  Edward  Kent,  of  Maine.  He  had  three 
children :  Alice  Wellington,  the  well-known  poet  and  writer,  who 
married  Daniel  M.  Eollins,  of  New  York,  her  sweet  verses  and 
brilliant  essays  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  current  literature  ; 
Edward  Winslow  Wellington  (H.  U.,  1874),  and  Walter  Kirk- 
wood  Wellington.  When  the  health  of  Mr.  Wellington  had  become 
somewhat  impaired ,  by  close  attention  to  his  business,  he  relin- 
quished it,  and  repaired  to  a  ranch  in  Ellsworth,  Kan.,  owned  by 
his  son  Edward  W.  The  influence  of  a  new  region,  with  pure  air, 
reinvigorated  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  able  to  return 
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East,  and  he  now  resides  in  ease  and  comfort  with  his  daughter, 
Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
His  address  is  170  W.  59th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Augustus  Willard,  son  of  Prof.  Sidney  Willard,  of  Cambridge, 
and  of  Hannah  Staniford  Heard,  of  Ipswich,  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  Dec.  18,  1822.  His  father  (H.  U.,  1798)  was  Hancock 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages.  Augustus 
was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge,  and  was  fitted 
for  college  largely  under  his  father's  tuition.  Diligent  and  faith- 
ful in  all  his  exercises,  his  life  flowed  on  easily  and  quietly  at 
college.  For  the  first  three  years  of  his  undergraduate  life  he 
resided  with  his  father,  passing  his  Senior  year  in  a  room  in  "  Old 
Massachusetts."  His  abilities  were  not  very  remarkable,  as  he  did 
not  attain  an  average  rank,  but  his  personal  qualities  were  most 
excellent ;  he  was  honest,  upright,  and  true,  and  his  industry  and 
diligence  carried  him  fairly  well  through  college.  He  intended  to 
devote  himself  to  teaching,  but  overwork  in  study  soon  told  upon 
a  slight  constitution,  and  eventually  broke  him  down,  causing  his 
death,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Cambridge,  on  May  18,  1842  ;  and 
thus  he  realized  in  his  own  person  the  motto,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  his  brief  autobiography  in  the  class-book  :  — 

"  He  lived  —  he  died.     Behold  the  sum, 
The  abstract  of  the  historian's  page !  " 

Willard  was  the  first  of  our  number  who  died  after  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  Class.  This  fact  made  not  only  its  due  impression  at 
the  time,  but  has  embalmed  the  memory  of  his  short  life  in  this 
connection  forever. 

RuFus  Woodward,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bayard  Woodward  and 
Maria  (Porter)  Woodward,  was  born  at  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  on 
Oct.  3,  1819.  While  still  a  lad  he  went  to  Boston,  and  learned  a 
jeweller's  trade.  When  Rufus  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old  his 
father  removed  to  Worcester,  and  became  the  superintendent  of 
the  insane  asylum  there,  and  Rufus  attended  the  Thomas  Street 
School,  the  Worcester  High  School,  and  the  Worcester  Academy. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1837,  and  he  maintained  a  fair 
rank  throughout  his  course.  He  was  very  sociable  in  his  disposi- 
tion,—  never  out  of  temper,  and,  with  a  hearty  hand  and  a  very 
winning  smile,  he  attracted  his  classmates  universally,  while  some 
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of  them  became  his  warmest  and  most  devoted  friends.  Rational 
in  his  amusements,  he  enjoyed  a  good  time  ;  he  was  the  centre  of 
all  gatherings,  and  the  leader  in  every  frolic.  The  melodrama, 
performed  in  1839,  at  Hollis  17,  by  Woodward's  talented  corps 
of  comedians,  where  a  real  waterfall  was  introduced,  and  in 
which  Thomas  Hill  and  his  chum,  William  Shake  Spear,  sustained 
important  parts,  will  never  be  forgotten  while  a  single  member  of 
the  Class  survives.  Its  memorj-  is  also  perpetuated  in  the  records 
of  the  Faculty,  and  its  tradition  still  lingers  in  the  halls  of  the 
quadrangle  ;  for  it  was  a  notable  exhibition  of  the  liquidation 
which  followed  the  infraction  of  an  unwritten  but  salutary  rule  of 
college  honor.  Dr.  Woodward  was  alwa3'S  bright  and  cheerful, 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  any  other  man  in  the 
class  so  universally  beloved  as  Rufus  Woodward.  Naturall}^  this 
affection,  so  heartily  bestowed,  excited  and  kept  alive  in  his  heart 
an  earnest  interest  in  all  the  members  of  the  Class.  He  exhibited 
this  interest  on  every  occasion  after  graduation.  Though  living 
some  distance  from  Boston,  he  always  attended  every  Class  meet- 
ing, and  contributed  his  share  towards  the  enjoyment  of  the  occa- 
sion. A  striking  incident  once  exhibited  his  devotion  to  the  Class  : 
In  1881  the  Class  celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  its  gradu- 
tion  by  a  dinner  at  the  Vendome,  in  Boston,  on  Commencement 
Daj'.  In  response  to  the  invitation  to  attend,  he  wrote,  "Although 
I  graduate  a  boy  at  Amherst  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  Class 
meeting,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  be  present  at  the  reunion,  and 
expect  to  be  there.  Yours  in  brotherly  love,  etc."  What  better 
or  nobler  testimony  could  be  adduced  to  prove  his  affection  for  the 
Class?  After  leaving  college  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph 
Sargent  (H.  U.,  1834),  and  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1845,  when  he  began  at  once  his  prac- 
tice in  Worcester. 

From  1845  to  1848  he  was  assistant  to  his  father  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  insane  as3'lum.  He  then  went  to  Europe,  and 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine  at  Paris  for  two  3'ears,  when  he 
returned  to  Worcester,  and  resumed  his  practice  there  in  1850.  He 
was  chosen  city  physician  of  Worcester  in  1880,  a  position  he  held 
for  many  successive  years  ;  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  in  1870,  1871,  and  1872.  He  was  appointed  examin- 
ing surgeon  for  the  volunteers  during  the  Civil  War ;  and  he  was 
an  earnest  and  active  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Soci- 
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ety ;  be  was  also  president  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  of  the 
Natural  History  Society.  Besides  being  an  intelligent  and  skilful 
physician,  he  was  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  society,  being 
constantly  in  demand  wherever  his  valuable  services  were  required. 
He  was  never  too  weary  or  too  busy  to  give  advice  or  counsel  to 
such  as  needed  either.  He  was  a  good  citizen,  a  lover  of  the 
public  schools,  a  promoter  of  good  order,  an  advocate  for  the 
public  health,  a  wise  counsellor  and  sustainer  of  morality  and 
virtue. 

Dr.  Woodward  married,  on  June  12,  1856,  Jane,  daughter  of 
William  Bradley  Fox,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Worcester. 
He  had  three  sons :  Dr.  Lemuel  Fox,  who  graduated  at  the 
Harvard  Scientific  School  in  1878,  and  is  a  successful  physi- 
cian of  Worcester;  Rufus  Stanley  (Amherst,  1881),  and  Ralph 
(Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1885),  and  one  daughter,  Jane. 

In  the  fall  of  1885  Dr.  Woodward  had  a  severe  attack  of  lung 
fever,  but  recovered  from  it,  with  some  loss  of  strength,  and  was 
attending  to  his  pi'actice  as  usual.  On  the  3Uth  of  December,  after 
a  visit  to  his  patients,  he  returned  home,  and,  not  feeling  well,  he 
laid  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  passed  suddenly  away,  —  from  faihire 
of  the  heart. 

One  who  knew  him  well  says,  "  When  we  look  back  through  his 
life,  which  was  so  pui-e,  so  earnest,  so  unselfish,  we  do  not  see 
the  plod'Ung,  careworn  physician,  but  the  good  man,  genial  and 
lustrous  in  his  golden  atmosphere  of  good  deeds,  and  good  cheer, 
and  happy  surroundings."  * 

*In  the  foregoing  article  the  compiler  has  drawn  largely  from  a  judiciouB  encomium  on 
Dr.  Woodward  published  in  the  Worcester  Spy  of  Jan.  4, 1886. 
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TEMPORARY   MEMBERS   OF  THE  CLASS. 


The  following-named  persons  entered  at  various  times  the  Class 
of  1841,  but  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  graduate  with  it; 
most  of  them,  in  fact,  did  not  continue  more  than  a  year :  — 

Bartlett,  Frederick  Kinloch    ....  Bangor,  Me. 

BoYERS,  David  A Kentuck3\ 

Brown,  Nehemiah Salem,  Mass. 

CoNGDON,  Charles  Taber  .     .     .     .     .     ,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

CoRLEW,  Joseph  Edward Scituate,  Mass. 

CcTHBERT,  James Charleston,  S.  C. 

Evans,  Benjamin  Campbell  Hayes  .     .     .  Macon,  Ga. 

FiTZHUGH,  William  Addison       ....  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Parks,  George  Bradish Boston,  Mass. 

Reed,  Edward Boston,  Mass. 

Rogers,  William  Leverett Salem,  Mass. 

Stone,  Charles  Stewart Boston,  Mass. 

Storrow,  William  Farley Farley,  Va. 

Swett,  John  Barnard Boston,  Mass. 

Thomas,  John  Davis Washington,  D.  C. 

Tuckerman,  Frederic  Goddard      .     .     .  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE   CLASS    FUND. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Class  held  on  Commencement  Day,  July  18, 
1849,  it  was 

"  Voted,  That  the  Class  Committee  be  directed  to  talve  the  proper  meas- 
ures for  raising,  by  subscription,  a  Class  Fund,  to  be  applied  to  the  assist- 
ance of  indigent  members,  to  the  purchase  of  wine,  or  to  such  other 
purposes  as  the  Class  shall  see  lit." 

On  July  13,  1866,  after  a  statement  by  the  Treasurer  that  the 
Class  Fund  amounted  to  eight  hundred  dollars,  it  was 

"  Voted,  That  the  Class  Fund  remain  for  the  present  in  the  hands  of  the 
Class  Committee,  to  be  ultimately  appropriated  to  the  endowment  of  a 
scholarship  in  Harvard  College  as  soon  as,  in  their  opinion,  it  shall  have 
amounted  to  a  sum  sufficient  for  that  purpose;  it  being  understood  that 
sons  of  members  of  this  Class  shall  have  preference  among  the  applicants 
for  its  benefits. 

"  Voted.,  That  a  subscription  be  now  taken  to  increase  the  Class  Fund, 

payable  on  Commencement  Day,  1867." 

Six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  were  subscribed. 

Portions  of  this  fund  having  been  used  to  aid  indigent  members 
of  the  Class,  the  Committee  voted  in  1871  to  give  the  remainder 
then  existing,  and  amounting  to  $2,000,  to  the  college,  the  income 
thereof  "  to  be  paid  to  some  deserving  undergraduate,  descendants 
of  members  of  the  Class  to  have  the  preference  as  candidates." 
This  fund  is  denominated  "The  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of 
1841."  One  thousand  dollars  was  added  to  the  fund  in  1876  by 
an  anonymous  giver  (Francis  E.  Parker),  and  $200  were  also 
added  thereto,  in  1884,  by  the  executor  of  the  will  of  Seth 
Edward  Sprague,  through  F.  Minot,  Secretary  of  the  Class,  thus 
increasing  the  scholarship  to  $3,200,  with  an  income  of  $150  per 
annum.  The  sons  of  two  members  of  the  Class  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  this  scholarship  up  to  this  date. 
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THE   CLASS   WINE. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Class  held  ou  July  16,  1861,  it  was 

"  Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  procure  a  bottle  of  wine,  to 
be  sealed  up ;  the  said  wine  to  be  transmitted  to  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  Class,  to  be  by  him  drunk  to  the  memory  of  his  departed 
classmates." 


THE  CLASS  CUP. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Class  of  1841,  held  on  Aug.  28,  1844,  it  was 

"  Voted,  That  a  cup  or  some  piece  of  silver  be  substituted  for  the  '  Class 
Cradle,'  usually  presented  to  the  father,  in  the  Class,  of  the  first-born 
living  child." 

And  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  on  Sept.  5,  1845,  a  cup  was 
ordered  to  be  purchased,  and  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  Class, 
toWickham  Hoffman,  "  he  having  complied  with  the  requisite  con- 
ditions entitling  him  thereto." 

Such  cup  was  accordingly  purchased  and  presented.  It  was  a 
large  goblet,  handsomely  ornamented,  and  it  bears  the  following 
inscription,  which,  it  is  feared,  few  of  the  Class  can  interpret  at  this 
late  day :  — 

WiCKHAM    Hoffman 

QUI  JXTTBNUM 

LAURA    HARVARDIANA 

A.  D.    MDCCCXjLI 

DONATORUM 

PRIMUS    FILIUM    GENUERIT 

SODALBS 

D.  D.  D. 
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THE  CLASS  OF  1841 


Ah,  dear  old  times,  how  brightly  ye  return  ! 

How,  rubbed  afresh,  your  phosphor  traces  burn !  —  Lowell. 


The  period  from  1836  to  1843  witnessed  the  weakest  condition 
and  the  poorest  estate  of  the  College.  The  classes,  with  one 
exception,  were  unusually  small  in  number,  and  were  kept  so  by 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  very  stringent  rules  adopted  by 
the  Faculty  for  the  government  of  the  students,  who  were  regarded 
as  boys,  if  not  as  culprits,  whose  spirits  must  be  curbed,  if  not 
broken,  and  whose  enthusiasm  for  occasional  liberty  or  for  manly 
sports  must  be  checked  at  all  hazards.  Morning  prayers  at  6  a.  m. 
all  the  year  round,  with  recitations  before  breakfast,  and  evening 
prayers  at  6  p.  m  ,  were  then  compulsory.  A  uniform  style  of 
dress,  black  in  color,  was  imperative,  and  man}^  a  worthy  man 
who  could  not  afford  a  broadcloth  coat  for  every-day  use  was  sub- 
jected to  private  or  public  admonition.  From  s  to  9  p.  m.  was  a 
study  hour,  and  no  calls  or  visits  were  permitted  therein  ;  and  at 
9  p.  M.  all  lights  must  be  out,  or  a  proctor  would  be  in  to  learn  the 
reason  thereof.  The  relations  between  the  tutors  and  pupils  were 
such  that  each  regarded  the  other  as  natural  enemies.  Had  these 
and  other  equally  stringent  rules  been  regarded  as  dead  letters 
simply,  held  in  terrorem,  to  be  exercised  in  some  extreme  case 
only,  it  would  have  been  well ;  but  in  the  period  stated  the  chair- 
man of  the  Parietal  Committee  was  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  of 
closest  vigilance,  of  a  relentless  and  vindictive  spirit,  who  pur- 
sued his  victims  with  the  cunniuir  of  a  fox  and  the  severitv  of  a 
tiger.  Consequently  there  was  a  constant  animosity  engendered 
between  him  and  the  students,  and  acts  of  retaliation  were  contin- 
ually taking  place,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  peace  and 
the  cause  of  education. 

Every  class  in  college  was  affected  and  permeated  by  a  general 
discontent,  which  manifested  itself  in  breaches  of  the  obnoxious 
rules  ;  these  it  requii'ed  the  utmost  activity  of  the  Parietal  Board  to 
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notice  and  detect.  The  records  of  the  Faculty  at  this  period  fairh' 
bristle  with  admonitions,  private  and  public,  with  suspensions  and 
expulsions,  which  only  served  to  make  bad  matters  worse,  and 
exasperated  even  such  members  as  were  not  themselves  the  sub- 
jects of  complaint. 

The  Class  of  1841  had  members  in  its  ranks  of  much  intellectual 
power  and  of  remarkably  pure  character,  whose  sense  of  self-respect 
and  ideas  of  honor  regarded  this  rigorous  enforcement  of  severe 
rules  upon  men  of  their  age,  capacity,  and  station  as  highly  ques- 
tionable, and  very  injurious  to  the  reputation  and  welfare  of 
the  college. 

Accordingly,  during  the  last  term  of  the  Senior  year,  after  indig- 
nities had  been  launched  at  some  of  their  number,  the  Class  took 
a  decided  stand,  and  voted  to  absent  themselves  from  prayers  and 
recitations  until  the  obnoxious  officer  should  be  removed,  or  some, 
at  least,  of  the  rigid  rules  amended  or  ignored. 

To  show  how  rigorously  these  injudicious  rules  were  enforced 
two  instances  will  be  given.  There  was  a  rule  against  smoking  in 
the  yard  :  a  student,  about  to  take  a  walk,  lighted  a  cigar  in  his 
room,  went  out  of  the  rear  of  the  building  into  the  street,  not  one 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  began  his  proposed  walk ;  he  was 
summoned  before  the  Board,  and  punished  for  smoking  in  the 
yard. 

There  was  a  rule  against  talking  or  shouting  down  from  any 
window  of  a  college  building  :  A  student  observing  a  friend  going 
by  sjjoke  to  him  from  the  window,  asking  him  to  wait  a  moment 
and  he  would  join  him  for  a  walk ;  he  was  summoned  and  pun- 
ished for  an  infraction  of  this  rule. 

Now  it  was  not  possible  for  several  hundred  young  men  to  sub- 
mit tamely  to  such  treatment,  and  consequently  disorders  of  all 
sorts  affecting  persons  and  pi'operty  cropped  out  as  a  species  of 
retaliation,  with  the  hope  that  the  Faculty  would  at  least  modify 
the  rules  or  their  enforcement.  These  disorders  were  created  for 
the  most  part  by  members  of  the  lower  classes,  whose  youthful 
spirits  could  not  easily  be  curbed. 

But  the  temper  of  the  Seniors  was  at  last  aroused,  when  the 
Faculty  suspended  one  of  their  number  at  whose  room  there  hap- 
pened to  assemble  a  group  of  students  on  their  return  from  the 
spring  vacation  ;  and  also  by  the  entry  of  a  tutor  into  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  who  dispersed  its  members 
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for  siugiug  their  fraternal  songs,  alleging  it  to  be  a  "disorder" 
according  to  the  rules.  This  famous  club  always  assembled  at 
rooms  of  its  members  in  turn,  and  the  custom  of  singing  the  club 
songs  was  never  before  challenged ,  especially  as  the  use  of  wines 
or  spirits  was  never  permitted  at  its  meetings. 

As  this  popular  club  could  make  a  powerful  nucleus  for  action, 
a  meeting  of  the  Seniors  was  held  upon  the  Delta  to  organize  re- 
sistance to  the  authorities  for  their  arbitraiv  acts,  and  it  was 
unanimously  voted  by  those  present  to  refiain  from  attendance  at 
prayers  and  recitations  until  redress  was  had.  Simmons  presided 
at  the  meeting,  and  addressed  the  students,  urging  especially  that 
while  such  abstention  existed  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  all 
disorder  of  every  kind,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  Class  should  be 
pressed  with  earnestness,  dignity,  firmness,  and  self-respect. 

A  second  meeting  was  subsequently  held  in  front  of  Stoughton, 
at  which  there  was  a  larger  attendance,  which  reaffirmed  the  action 
on  the  Delta. 

A  "  round-robiu  "  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  Class,  stating  this  purpose,  and  was  sent  to  the  P\aculty.  The 
proposed  abstention  from  prayers  and  retitations  took  place,  and 
the  vision  of  a  Commencement  without  parts  or  participators  began 
to  loom  on  the  horizon.  One  or  more  conferences  between  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Class  and  the  Faculty  were  held,  with  the  result  that 
some  of  the  demands  of  the  Class  were  granted,  and  the  i^omise 
was  held  out  that  the  primary  and  potent  cause  of  the  trouble  should 
be  removed,  if  possible,  at  an  early  date  in  the  future,  as  the  Fac- 
ulty deemed  it  unwise  to  yield  this  point  at  once.  The  Class  then 
resumed  its  duties,  and  the  entire  college  subsided  into  a  peaceful 
condition. 

The  following  communication,  written  and  sent  to  the  Boston 
Evening  Trdnscript  by  a  valued  member  of  the  Class,*  was  published 
in  the  editorial  column  of  that  paper  on  June  20,  1841  :  — 

"The  students  of  Harvard  University,  who  are  now  in  a  state 
of  disaffection  to  the  government  of  that  institution,  wish  to 
correct  certain  injurious  impressions,  which  may  arise  from  the 
character  of  disturl)ances  of  this  kind,  which  have  arisen  in  past 
years. 

"  They  would  therefore  state,  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  de- 
stroy college  property  of  any  kind,  or  to  join  in  any  riotous  pro- 

*  T.  C.  H.  Smith. 
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ceedings.  They  have  taken  no  means  to  keep  up  an  excitement, 
determined  that  if  they  fail  they  will  fail  honorably. 

"They  repel  all  imputations  of  giving  countenance  to  any  of  the 
breaches  of  civil  law  w^hich  have  lately  occurred,  and  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  moment  the  rebellion,  as  it  is  called  commenced,  all 
bonfires,  etc.,  ceased. 

"They  consider  college  law  as  an  addition  to  the  civil  law  for  the 
preservation  of  college  order,  etc.,  and  hold  that  when,  by  the  mal- 
administration of  one  man,  this  college  law  becomes  only  a  system 
of  annoyance,  and  when  private  means  of  representation  and  com- 
plaint are  continually  disregarded,  they  have  a  right  to  resume  the 
character  of  citizens  until  justice  shall  be  done  them, 

"  They  hope,  therefore,  the  public,  however  much  they  may  disap- 
prove of  their  measures,  will  do  them  justice  to  allow  that  tliis  is  not 
a  riotous  proceeding,  as  unhappily  has  been  the  case  with  former 
disaffections,  and  that  they  stand  in  the  respectful  position  of  young 
men,  who  rel}'  on  the  general  feeling  against  the  college  officer 
whose  removal  they  request,  other  than  on  any  means  of  outrage  or 
excitement." 

The  spirit  of  the  Class,  as  manifested  in  its  declarations  at  a 
critical  period  of  its  career,  was  a  surprise  to  itself  ;  some  of  the 
best  scholars  and  quiet  members  threw  themselves  at  once  without 
solicitation  on  the  side  of  justice  and  order.  Thev  felt  that  the 
present  and  future  reputation  of  the  college  was  on  trial,  and,  with  a 
forecast  born  of  serious  and  calm  judgment,  they  adopted  that 
course  which  proved  to  be  a  critical  one,  but  which  redounded  to 
the  honor  and  credit  of  the  university  at  last.  The  consequence 
was  a  relaxation  at  first,  and  then  gradually  the  abandonment  of 
the  petty  and  offensive  rules,  which  were  calculated  for  the  re- 
straint and  punishment  of  unruly  boys,  and  not  for  the  regulation 
of  young  men  already  cognizant  of  proper  manners  and  morals. 

To  show  conclusively  the  truth  of  the  last  statement,  this  Class, 
in  its  P'reshman  year,  after  sustaining  the  mischievous  effects  of 
"  hazing,"  as  it  was  called,  held  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  unani- 
mously determined  that  it  would  not  engage  in  its  Sophomore  year  in 
j.ny  such  folly,  — a  resolution  which  was  strictly  observed  not  only 
by  itself  but  by  the  succeeding  class  in  its  turn.  Had  the  Faculty 
seized  and  improved  this  opportunity  so  happily  created  for  it,  the 
custom  might  have  been  forever  discontinued.  This  Class  also 
gave  another  proof  of  its  thorough  principles,  by  the  establishment 
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of  the  first  college  temperance  society,  to  which  very  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  belonged,  and  of  which  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Class  was  the  first  president. 

It  was  indeed  a  remarkable  class  ;  few  classes  in  its  vicinity  for 
years  can  exhibit  such  :in  array  of  superbly  equipped  men  as  its 
first  six  or  eight  members.  Beside  these  there  were  many  others 
of  less  intellectual  attainments,  but  of  solid  worth,  whose  judgment 
was  always  sound,  whose  morals  were  pure,  and  whose  characters 
were  well  established  in  probity  and  rectitude. 

There  were  some  whose  animal  spirits  led  tliem  occasionally  into 
mischievous  frolics,  and  subjected  themselves  to  admonitions  and 
suspensions,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  men  of  capacity  and 
worth,  who  were  truly  benefactors  to  society  and  champions  of 
honesty,  honor,  and  truth.  With  the  record  which  the  Class  has 
made,  both  within  college  and  in  the  world,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
every  member  is  justly  and  honestly  proud  of  his  connection  with 
its  history,  for  "  the  honors  of  one  are  the  honors  of  all." 

With  advanced  age  for  entry,  and  with  increased  requirements 
for  admission,  the  young  men  who  began  to  enter  college  after  this 
period  were  placed  upon  their  honor ;  their  self-respect  was  en- 
coui'aged,  the  relations  of  teachers  and  pupils  became  cordial,  and 
finally  sports  and  games  were  encouraged,  prayeis  ceased  to  be 
compulsory,  and  the  whole  tone  and  condition  of  university  life 
was  immensely  elevated  and  purified.  The  classes  thenceforward 
increased  in  numbers,  running  gradually  from  fifty  up  to  three  and 
four  hundred.  There  has  been  no  rebellion  since,  —  indeed,  the 
committee  of  the  Class  of  '41  stated  to  the  Faculty  in  their  interview 
that  if  their  requests  were  heeded  all  occasion  for  a  rebellion  would 
cease.     This  has  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  proved  by  experience. 
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